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A beautifully recorded 


HUGO WOLF LIEDER RECITAL 
by | ) 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU | 
and GERALD MOORE 


Hugo Wolf 1860-1903 — 
has been hailed as one of 
the greatest songwriters 
of the world. As a young 
man he made a bare 
living by giving lessons 





and writing musical 
criticism. Then he settled 
for four years in a village 
near Vienna and 
commenced to pour out 


Harfenspieler, I, Il and III * Erschaffen und Beleben his wonderful series of 
Genialisch Treiben Phanomen (‘‘West-dstlicher Divan”) * Anakreons Grab settings of poems by 
Ob der Koran von Ewigkeit sei? (“West-6stlicher Divan’’) Marike, Goethe end 
Cophtisches Lied I and II‘ Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh’ (Spanish Song Book) . ‘ 

others. 


Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren (Spanish Song Book) * Verschweigene “ad 
Lebewohl - In der Friihe * Fussreise ALP 1143 


AVAILABLE MID-MAY . 
gy, \/ i 


THB GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GRBAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON. W.& 
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BRITAIN’S 


radiogram headquarters 


We’ve always had a soft spot for radiograms at Imhofs ever since we were the first people to sell 
one. We had been selling record reproducers long before that, of course ; in fact, we sold the first 
one in this country, in 1896 to be precise. In 1897* we were selling H.M.V. models and we were 
chosen as the first H.M.V. agents. We even sold the first automatic radiogram, an Imhof-H.M.V. 
special devised by our present managing director when he was only so high. While we’re on the 
subject, we also sold the first public address type gramophone, a compressed air job, and held the } 
first public gramophone recital, too ! 

That’s why we claim to know that little bit more about radiograms than the next chap and, in these 
days, when there is such a wide range of instruments to choose from, Imhofs is the best possible 
place to go if you want impartial advice from real experts. 

The photograph above shows you part of our radiogram showroom on the second floor of Imhof 
House. There you can see the largest range of radiograms of all the latest models in the finest 
showrooms in Europe. You can hear them under ideal conditions, too, thanks to those bright 
boffins we keep locked up in our back room, who have fitted an aerial system which gives quite 
miraculous reception in an area infested with neon signs. 

When you’re thinking of buying a radiogram you really couldn’t do better than come to us straight 
away. And the same holds good for electric record players and portable gramophones too. And 
if you don’t want any of these at the moment, well, just drop in and look around. And remember 
Imhof’s same day service is yours with every instrument. 


*Note for Historians: It wasn’t called H.M.V. then, but simply “‘ The Gramophone.” See Imhof’s April advertisement in this Journal. 


IMHOFS 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Museum 7878 
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Ody fall frequenny venger recording cam gine you Te high, fide 

Tink, yrwhare (6 kuow how & yet the fule range of frrguencieg 

audible f the humans fev tw to The record. Second, ypu have fo Know 

how to get Mm off. Third, yr hawe 6 kauaw haw 1 Keprreduce Them, 
ba Jume (946, Decea awnounced that (Rey were doing 





[Knee Humga — wan tke bk of ffir which wit alway 
be youn guarantee of true high ftdelily 


The Duca Recor Company lumiled, (-3 Brivlon Road Londen. $l. 
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CHOOSE CAREFULLY 
choose VOLMAR 


When you buy your new 3-speed gramophone it 
will pay you to remember the following points :—- 
The amplifier should be multi-valved, powerful and free 
from distortion; the loudspeaker should be sufficiently 
large and sensitive to do justice to the extended frequency 
range of modern recordings.. This in turn makes a solid, 
well built cabinet essential. The motor and pickup unit 
must be carefully matched to the amplifier to get best 
results ; and when you have bought the instrument, it 
should give you years of pleasure and faithful service, 
reproducing all your records with fidelity and quality. 
It should, in fact, be a Volmar 425 model. Its performance 
is brilliantly satisfying—its price extremely moderate. 
Ask your dealer to let you hear Volmar to-day. 





























3-valve amplifier with neg. feed-back. 4 watts undistorted 
output. Latest type 7 in. elliptical speaker. Tone and 
Volume Controls. MODEL L.425 (as illustrated) fitted with 
Collaro triple-speed Autochange Unit and Studio Pickup, 
23 gms. MODEL K.425 with Collaro Triple Manual 
Change Unit and Studio Pickup, 20 gms. MODEL 425 with 
Garrard R.C.110 Triple Speed Autochange Unit, 23 gns. 
Volmar Gramophones are guaranteed for 12 ‘months. 


FROM LEADING STOCKISTS EVERYWHERE 


Leaflets on application to Dept. G.I. 
INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD., 141 HIGH ST., BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX Phone EALing 1413 


425 
AUTOCHANGE 
MODEL 


DBicns 





The best of Tape Recorders 


and an 


INDEPENDENT P.A. AMPLIFIER as well! 


% TO THE TRADE : Ask for 
detaiis of special Dealer 
facilities and Information 

=. Sheet TI/11. 






LUIGI INFANTINO says 


"BEST FOR 
MUSIC 
NEWS AND 
PICTURES’ 
kr 





One of the many features of the SIMON 
Portable Tape R der is the p 
of facilities for entirely independent 
use of the amplifier for public 
address, record reproduction, etc., 
at 10 watts. output power. 
This versatile and brilliant 
der was designed for 
the user who expects—and 
appreciates—the best. 
Two hours’ recording time. 
Twin tracks, two 
Frequency response : 50- 
12,000 c/s at 7} in./sec. and 
50-7,000 c/s at 3% in./sec. 
Bass and treble independently 
variable. 


























eoeeeeeeeeterkee#ee#e#e#eeestee 
a or “ “e «-» 18 in. by 15 in. by 10 in. 
LOUDSPEAKER ose oso a 6} in. built-in monitor 







POWER SUPPLY ... «200/250 v. 50 cycles A.C. SIMON for “ a 

INPUT CHANNELS ... High impedance for microphone ; oin the Musi 1 $s 
low or — impedance for radio Sound Recording J cian 

POWER sea a x 100 watts approx ata and read 





Sensible Price 


Emm) table TAPE RECORDER “ Mi Mh i qT i if l i 







































































%& Monomaster *‘Finger- oe - Rewind and wind- 
“The odd Art of tip’’ Control 
TAPESMANSHIP™ ke Separate capstans * Provision for Remote i | | I 
information Sheet TI/I! %& Three motor drive % Drop-in loading nT 
SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. (Dept. G) LOOK for IGOR STRAVINSKY on the MAY cover now on sale. 
48-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Phone : WELbeck 2371 (5 lines) Order from a newsagent or by post 1/8d. from 21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 
TO THE TRADE : Ask for details of sale or return terms. 
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UNIQUE 
FILTERING 
SYSTEM 
INDEPENDENT OF 
MUSICAL BALANCE 
















CORRECT 
MATCHING FOR 

ANY PICK-UP 
BY PLUG-IN 
UNITS 


CORRECT 
EQUALISATION 
FOR EVERY 
RECORDING 


INPUTS FOR 
rii(e: RADIOS 
arte TAPE 
MIC, ETC. 
VIRTUALLY 
MADE TO 
MEASURE 


AMPLIFIER 

WITH 
PERFORMANCE 

STABILITY 
SPECIFICATION 
TO DELIGHT THE ENGINEER 
AND MUSICIAN ALIKE 
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The best which 
present techniques 
can devise... 


Like its predecessor, the QUAD II embodies 
outstanding features anticipating 

trends in both amplifier and associated 
equipment design. The importance of these 
features will be apparent to all who have 
followed the growth of high quality reproduction 
in recent years. 


The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced 
sound shall be the closest approach to the 
original—that the enjoyment and appreciation 
of music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the electrical and mechanical design. 
It is reflected, too, in the straightforward and 
logical system of control, achieved without the 





sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment 
capable of contributing to the final objective. 


The QUAD II for convenience of installation, 
is constructed in two units—the main amplifier 





and the control unit. Each is complementary to 
the other, offering in complete form the best 
which present techniques can devise. 








C Acousticat 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., HUNTINGDON, ENGLAND 
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oth RELEASE of the U.K. Catalogue of 


SUPRA PHON 


L.P. RECORDS — NOW AVAILABLE 


BEETHOVEN 
Sonata for Horn and Piano, Op. 17 


Horn: Miroslav Stefek 
Piano: Alfred Holecek 


DUSIK 
Piano Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 61 
(‘* Elegie harmonique ”’) 
Piano : Otakar Vondrovic 
LPM 47 


AND 





BIZET 
** L’Arlésienne,” Suite 1 and 2 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Roger Desormiere 


LPV 61 





D°INDY 
Symphonie sur un chant montagnard 
francais 
Piano : Helene Boschi 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karel Sejna 
LPM 90 





DOBIAS 
Czechoslovak Polka (A Cantata) 
Czech Sirgers’ Chorus, Children’s Chorus 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karel Ancerl 
LPM 76 





DVORAK 
Symphony No. 7 (2nd) in D minor, 
Op. 70 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karel Sejna 


LPV 27 
Piano Trio, No. 4 in E minor, Op. 90 
“© Dumky”’ 
Czech Trio 
Violin : Alexander Plocek 
Cello : Milos Sadlo 
Piano : Josef Palenicek 
LPM 64 


PAD, 
SiHSe 





SMETANA’S 


LOVABLE MASTERPIECE 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Opera in 3 Acts 
AN INTEGRAL AND AUTHENTIC RECORDING 
by 


THE SOLOISTS, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
of the 


PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 








Conductor: Jaroslav VOGEL 
LPV 91/93 
DN RRTEIDSEE 2 rs te PG 
FIBICH SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 2 in E flat major, Op. 38 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karel Sejna 
LPV 81 


Symphony No. 8 in B minor, 
** Unfinished ” 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 





Incidental Music ** Rosamunda ” Op. 26 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Jean Meylan 


MOZART 
Bassoon Concerto in B flat major, K.191 





Bassoon: Karel Bidlo LPV 42 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karel Ancerl TCHAIKOVSKY 


AND 
Serenade No. 11 in E flat major, K.375 


Prague Wind Instruments Ensemble 
LPV 66 


Mozartiana, Suite No. 4, Op. 61 


Slovakian Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Vaclav Talich 
LPM 65 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write for 
the name of your nearest stockist. 
Trade enquiries to the Main Distributors : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 
9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081/2 
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_SOMWEAVE 
. This really lovely 
loudspeaker fabric 
we offer at ap- 
proximately a 
third of today’s 
cost. It is 42 in. 
wide and our price 
is 12/- per yard or 
panels 12 in. x 
12 in., 1/9 each. 
This is also very 
suitable for cover- 
ing plain wooden 
cases, for portable 








CHASSIS ASSEMBLY 


3 colour, 3 waveband scale covering 
standard Long, Medium, and Short 
wavebands, scale plan, chassis punched 
for standard S-valve superhet, pulley 
driving head, springs, etc., to suit. "Secs 
size 144 in. x 34 in. Chassis size 
15 in. x Sin. x 2 in. deep. Price 15/- 
plus ie post. 

Note: This is the one that fits our 37/6 
table cabinet. 


THE PICNIC PLAYER 

Our latest publication, price 1/6, post free 
describes the ideal gramophone playing 
unit for taking on picnics, beach, 
caravans, etc. The gramophone motor 
is the hand-wound spring type and the 
amplifier is driven by dry batteries. Send 
for this booklet today, so be in good 
time for holidays. 


OCCASIONAL RADIO 





You will find that the building of our 
all-mains radio receivers is simplicity 
itself, and the more you make the less 
time each takes, everything down to the 
last nut and bolt is supplied, and every- 
thing fits together in a professional 
manner. When finished, the receiver 
looks and plays as well as those being 
offered in radio shops at anything be- 
tween £10 and £14. The one illustrated 
above we call the “* Occasional,” in a 
— of colours, Ivory or Walnut + 

T.R.F. costs £6/1/6 to make. Yr. 
es being £2/1/6 deposit and 10 
monthly payments of 10/6. 





THE 
PROJECTOR 
An impres- 
sive cabinet, 
originally 
designed for 
: - but 
slight modi- ,geees 
fication® 
makes it; 
into an un- 
usual, 











amplifier. 
Size 23 in. 
wide, 22 in. 
deep, 373 in. 
hi Pri 


" ice 7 
£8/15/- or 
£2/18/4 de- 
posit. Car- 
riage and 
insurance £1 





THREE OUTSTANDING BARGAINS 


CONSORT CABINET 
In two-tone, highly polished walnut 


veneer, with contrasting inlaid 
bands. Lift-up lid and storage 
compartments. Uncut motor board. 


Size 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 53 in. high, 
1 ft. 2 in. deep. Clearance to motor 
— is 6 in. Price £9/18/6 plus 
15/- carriage and insurance. Or 
H.P. Terms £3/6/2 deposit. 
ALL-WAVE RADIO CHASSIS 
5-valve superhet for A.C. only. 
Coloured Edge-lit dial, usual refine- 
ments, good output on long, medium 
and short waves, as well as on gram. 
Price £9/19/6, plus 7/6 carriage and 
insurance. Or H.P. terms £3/6/6 
deposit. 
AUTO CHANGE RECORD PLAYER 
Three-speed with famous Studio pickup for all records. 
£11/10/- plus 10/- carr. and packing. Or H.P. terms £3/16/8 deposit. 
BALANCE OF H.P. ACCOUNT IS SPREAD OVER 12 MONTHS. 
BOOKLET OF PHOTOS, CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS, etc., 2/6 (returnable). 


THE EMPRESS 


A cabinet to delight the eye of 
| any discerning connoisseur, 
; beautifully styled and elegantly 
4 veneered medium full-grained 

walnut. High polish finish. 
\, The amply-sized control board 
is raised to a convenient level, 
but is not cut or drilled. 
Motor board, again uncut, 
measures 16” x 14” deep and 
has a clearance of 5”. To the 
extreme left is a space for 
recordings storage. .Size 3’ 
wide, 2’ 8” high, 1’ 44” deep. 
Price £15.15.0 or £5.5.0 
deposit. 


m= —-~—— THE “READY” ECONOMY AMPLIFIER — —-- | 
This is a 2-valve amplifier using a most efficient circuit which ensures 

{ maximum volume and quality for minimum battery ee ' 
Midget construction throughout. Dimensions approx. 2 in. x 2} in. 4 
x 6in. complete and ready to work, with output transformer, but i 

| not speaker. Price 47/6. 


© were we se wees es wees wee @ al 





Price 









’ NEW CABINET and BEETHOVEN RECEIVER 


Fine Walnut veneered and _ polished 
cabinet to take the Beethoven 5-valve 
Superhet with 6} in. loudspeaker, thus 
making a really excellent table model. 
Worth £18-£20. Price 49/6, carriage and 
packing 5/- extra. If bought with the 
Beethoven chassis, the hire purchase 
deposit is £3/18/8, carriage 10/-. 


BEETHOVEN 5-VALVE SUPERHET 
Complete with valves _ ROLA loudspeaker, ready to work off A.C. 
mains—three wave (L. M. and S.)—large dial. Slow motion drive, dust 
cored, coils, etc., etc. £8/17/6, or £3 deposit (balance over 12 months), 
carriage 7/6. 





NOW WITH “STUDIO” PICKUP 


We have purchased another 
large quantity of the Collaro 
Auto Record Changer, type 
R.C. 3/521, three speed suit- 
able for all types of records 
and with the latest type 
crystal pickup. 

Buy one this month as you 
will not be able to again at 
this special price of 11 gns. 
plus 7/6 carriage and insur- 
ance. H.P. Terms £4 deposit and balance over 12 months. 








THE ELPREQ “ SELECTIVE FEED- 
BACK ” AMPLIFIER 





The amplifier is fitted with independent 
bass and treble control, both connected 
— different feed- back loops so that 
‘cut’? at all in the ordinary sense is 
soeited. The variation which can be 
achieved, by applying various degrees of 
negative feed-back in the higher and 
lower ranges of the sound strata will 
accommodate all individual tastes. 
We strongly recommend a 12 in. speaker 
in order to make the fullest use of the 
instrument’s potentialities. Booklet and 
set of components available at once at 
£3/19/6, post etc., 2/6. Booklet separate 
1/6. 12 in. speaker to suit £3, post free if 
bought with amplifier. 


AMPLIFIER RACK—SPECIAL LOW 
PRICE 


This stands ap- 
proximately 6 ft. 
high, and was 
made originally 
for the G.P.O 
The top panel 
contains the am- 
plifier proper, 
which consists 
of an A.C. mains 
driven power 
pack, capable of 
delivery 200 mA. 
at 400v. and, of 
course, the nor- 
mal L.T. sup- 
plies and_ the 
amplifier itself 
uses an MHL4 
feeder and two 
PX25s in the 
Output stage, 
giving approx- 
imately 25 watts. 
This top deck 
also contains 
the heavy duty output transformer. 
The lower panel contains the feeder unit 
which can be used as a pre-amplifier for 
microphone and gramophone work. You 
will observe that on the rack there is 
ample space for fitting a monitor speaker 
and an R.F. unit if same are required. 
Note that the anode current of the PX25 
valve is monitored by a 24 in. flush meter. 
Further note that these amplifiers were 
made by the famous MARCONI com- 
pany. Complete as illustrated but less 
valves, unused, storage soiled. Price 
£5/10/- plus 12/6. 








CONNECTING WIRE SNIP 


P.V.C. insulated 23 s.w.g. copper wire 
in 100 ft. coils, 2/9 each. Colours avail- 
able : Black, Brown, Red, Orange, Pink, 
Yellow, White, Transparent. 4 coils for 
10/-. 








ELECTRONIC PRECISION EQUIPMENT, LTD. 


Post orders should be addressed to : 


ELPREQ HOUSE (Ref. 14), HIGH STREET, WEALDSTONE, MIDDX. 


Personal shoppers, however, should call at : 


42-46 beasts HILL, RUISLIP, 


Phone : RUISLIP 5780. 
Half-day, Wednesday. 


Half-day, Saturday. 


152-153 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
Phone : CENTRAL 2833. & 


29 oo. GREEN ROAD, 
NSBURY PARK 
Hale a Thursday. 
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thom... 


choose thom... 
buy them at 


ey] aXe), Ry 
FINEST 


RECORD 
SERVICE 


Come personally or order by post. Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


425 OXFORD STREET, W.1 - 172 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
Wi] bh B ARNES Croydon 38 George St. Stratford 338 High St. 
‘ ‘ Hammersmith 37 King St. _ Ilford 135 High Rd. 


vitiomeiated Southwark 64 London Rd. = Deptford 499 New Cross Rd. 























T.A. 6216 





STD 78 R.P.M. 
STANDARD 
RECORDS 








LP 

333—45  R.P.M. 
Long-Playing 
RECORDS 


PRICE 5 / 7 7 EACH 


also BROADCASTER 
SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 
Trailer, Straight & 
Lightweight for 
Standard Pick-ups 













- Stocked by all the leading 
Record and Music Stores 


If any difficulty write: J. & A. MARGOLIN LTD., [12-116 Old Street, E.C.! 
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The NEW [- 


modern recording. 


@ Push-pull amplifier. 


@ Bass and Treble Boost 
Control. 


@ Studio ‘P’ head. 


@ Collaro precision-built 
changer. 


@ 12,000 line speaker. 
@ Cabinet of outstanding 


design. 

PRICE 4, $ 
Auto model GNS. 
(Non-auto) 45 ons. 


SPECIFICATION of the E.A.R. CONCERT REPRODUCER 


AMPLIFIER RECORD CHANGER 
Four-stage 5-valve push-pull amplifier Collaro 3RC/531 (Mixer extra). 
giving a power output of over 8 watts. (Non-Auto 3/544.) 

CONTROLS CABINET 
Continuously variable Volume. Bass Beautifully styled acoustically treated 
Boost up to 15 db. Treble Boost up cabinet in walnut or mahogany finish. 
to 12 db. SPEAKER 

PICKUP 10-in. Unit with exponential cone and 
Collaro Studio Type ‘‘ P.”’ 12,000 line magnet. 


JP ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


f AR Incorporating Phono Disc Ltd. 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 
PROspect 4466 (5 lines) 








vil 


REPRODUCER 


This superb high fidelity instrument combines 
in one unit every essential element for the 
complete enjoyment of recorded music. 
Its low price brings luxury listening within 
everybody’s reach. The E.A.R. Concert 
Reproducer offers a new experience in the 
realm of recorded music. 
startling degree of fidelity the possibilities of 


It realises to a 


The incomparable range of 
E.A.R. Micrograms includes 
these outstanding 3 speed 


portables. 


A750 
Fidei li 
le 
30 a 









P750 as “— = non-auto 


**Music- 
maker” 
Auto 
£24.17.6 


‘“*Music- 
maker” 
Non-auto 

£19.15.0 


Details on request 
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"HIS MASTERS VOICE. 





the modern record for the 


announces modern instrument 


Mole 


7-inch 45 r.p.m. 
Extended Play 


Records 





What is Extended Play? 

Advances made in recording technique by “His 
Master’s Voice”? now make possible the 7” 
Extended Play 45 r.p.m. record WITH A 
PLAYING-TIME UP TO 15 MINUTES, to- 
gether with superb quality reproduction. This 
will now bring you overtures, operatic arias and 
much additional recorded entertainment without 
interruption. Moreover, Extended Play can 
provide as many as four separate titles on one 














7° RED LABEL 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Polka; Furiant; Dance of the Comedians— 
(“The Bartered Bride””)—Smetana 

7ER5010 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fétes— Debussy 

Clair de Lune— Debussy trans. Stokowski 
7TERSOI1 

TOSCANINI 

N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

“Danse Macabre” — Saint-Saéns 

On the trail (“Grand Canyon Suite”)—Grofé 
7ER5012 

FRITZ REINER 

RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Prelude Act 1; Entr’actes Acts 3 and 4 
(“Carmen ’”’)—Bizet; 

Dance bohemienne (“‘La Jolie Fille de Perth’’) 
Farandole (“* L’Arlesienne”’ Suite No. 2) 
—Bizet 7ER5020 


LICIA ALBANESE & JAN PEERCE 

Un di Felice 

LICIA ALBANESE & ROBERT MERRILL 
Dite alla giovine 

ROBERT MERRILL 


Di Provenza il mar—From “La Traviata” 
—Verdi 7ERS5019 


9” BLACK LABEL 
MARIO LANZA 


Mamma, quel vino é generoso — 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” ; Granada—Lara; 
Mamma mia, che vo’ sape— Nutile ; 

The Lord’s Prayer— Malotte 7EB6005 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 























7” PLUM LABEL 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 

BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 

** Finlandia ’’ — Sibelius 

Treasure Waltz—Johann Strauss, 2nd 7EP7006 
IGOR MARKEVITCH ~- 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overtures “‘La Forza del Destino”’; ** Luisa 
Miller °—Verdi 7EP7007 


PATRICE MUNSEL 


Andalucia—Lecuona ; Estrellita— Ponce 
Il Bacio—Arditi; Granada—Lara 7EP7009 


'@” GREEN LABEL 


PERRY COMO 

Song of Songs; Till the end of time; 
Temptation; If 7EG8013 

DENNIS DAY 

When Irish eyes are smiling; Too-ra-loo-ra- 
loo-ral—That’s an Irish Lullaby; Mother 
Machree; The Rose of Tralee 7£G8014 


record. Here is a further selection! 


Extended Play Prices 

7” E.P. Red Label 12/- (plus 3/11 tax.) 
7” E.P. Black Label 8/- (plus 2/74 tax.) 
7” E.P. Plum Label 8/6 (plus 2/94 tax.) 
7” E.P. Green Label 7/- (plus 2/34 tax.) 


hits 





ARTHUR FIEDLER 

BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Trés Joli Waltz —Waldteufel 
Espafia-Rapsodie —Chabrier 7EG8009 
Intermezzo (from film “* Intermezzo”’) Brazil ; 
Malagueia—Lecuona; Jealousy 7EG8021 


HUGO WINTERHALTER 
Stars in my Eyes; Swinging on a Star 
Smilin’ through; Always; 7EG8012 


TOMMY DORSEY 

Opus No. 1; After You’ve gone; 
Hawaiian War chant (Ta-hu-wa-hu-wai) ; 
On the sunny side of the street 7EG8011 


“FATS” WALLER 
Mamacita; Swinga-Dilla-Street; I believe in 
Miracles; Let’s get away from it all 7EG8022 


MUGGSY SPANIER 
(I wish 1 could shimmy like my) Sister Kate ; 
(What did I do to be so) Black and blue; 


Someday sweetheart ; Riverboat Shuffle 
7EG8010 


all Extended Play 7” 45 r.p.m. Records bring you 
outstanding quality of reproduction . . . silent surface... 
flexibility . .. and compactness... 


and up to 15 MINUTES PLAYING-TIME! 


Ask any H.M.V. Record Dealer for a demonstration. 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1! 








Toscanini’s Farewell 


Under the heading, “‘The dropped 
baton’, The Times of April 6 printed a 
despatch from its New York correspondent 
which made sad reading. 

Toscanini had particularly wished to avoid 
any demonstration by audience or orchestra 
and so no announcement of a last concert 
was made, but, as the despatch says, ‘‘ many 
in the Carnegie Hall (on April 5) felt they 
were listening to him for the last time ’”’, 
and members of the orchestra were moved 
to tears during the performance, realising 
they would never play under him again. 

The great conductor felt he could not 
rely on his memory, and for the performance 
announced of the Prelude and Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde he substituted the 
Tannhduser Overture and Venusberg music. 
It was, to quote The Times again, “‘ with 
the last notes of the Meistersinger Prelude 
(that) his right hand dropped to his side and 
the baton fell to the floor. A member of the 
orchestra picked it up and harded it to him 
as he slowly left the platform. He did not 
come back ”’. 

It must have been for Toscanini as bitter 
a moment, in its different way, as when 
Beethoven realised that his deafness made it 
no longer possible for him to direct an 
orchestra in his works ; and one can under- 
stand Toscanini’s desire to avoid any public 
demonstration of farewell, with its inevitable 
note of compassion. 

So ended a great career of sixty-eight 
years during which, owing to the circulation 
of his gramophone records all over the 
world, music lovers who never saw 
Toscanini in the flesh have had their 
experience of Beethoven, above all, im- 
measurably enriched. 

(We hope, in due course, to print articles 
on Toscanini and on his recordings in THE 
GRAMOPHONE.) 


Teatro alla Scala 


E.M.I. signed, last March, a three-year 
recording contract with La Scala which 
gives them exclusive use of the Scala 
orchestra and chorus, and of the use of the 
opera house for the recording of grand 
opera. They also have the same rights in 
regard to the new Piccola Scala (the small 
auditorium which is to be opened this 
spring) and will record opera buffa there. We 
may therefore hope to get some one-act 
operas by Donizetti, Rossini, Wolf-Ferrari, 
and Puccini. Il segreto di Susanna would be 
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especially welcome and, of course, Gianni 
Schicchi, which is long overdue. 

Norma with Callas, Stignani and Rossi- 
Lemeni, and a tenor with a name unfamiliar 
to us, Mario Filippeschi, is being recorded 
under the direction of Tullio Serafin, and 
both Cavalleria and Pagliacci are to be 
recorded with the same conductor: but, at 
any rate for the American market, a surgical 
operation is to be performed on the twins 
and each will appear on three sides, with 
the fourth left empty except for the mark of 
the “‘ recording Angel”’, thus returning to 
the practice of half a century ago. Callas is 
to sing Santuzza, Stefano is Turridu and 
Panerai Alfio. The cast for Pagliacci is not 
yet announced. In June Verdi’s Requiem is 
to be recorded at La Scala, presumably 
under Sabata, and Pagliacci early in the 
summer. 


High Fidelity 


The American magazine with this title 
is now appearing every month instead of 
bi-monthly, and we wish it continued 
success. It is full of good reading, and we 
noted with interest, in the Jan.-Feb. 
number, the progress of the Mozart disco- 
graphy which has now reached its fifth 
instalment and will conclude in the March 
issue. It lists all available records on LP— 
and it is surprising how many there are— 
and subjects them to comparative criticism 


—a formidable undertaking. Richard 
Strauss recordings are to be dealt with next 
in the same way. 

An interesting letter in the correspondence 
columns of the magazine sounded a note of 
warning that is always needing emphasis. 
The writer fears that “ high-fidelity ’’ may 
become a Frankenstein and divert attention 
from the true end of the gramophone— 
which is the reproduction of music. His 
advice is to get “ a good sounding ” set and 
stick to it, instead of continual chop and 
change. There is, of course, room for end- 
less argument as to what constitutes a good 
sounding set ! 


Vaughan Williams 

This month sees the completion of Decca’s 
issue of the seven symphonies of Vaughan 
Williams. Reviews of the Sea and Antartica 
Symphonies appear elsewhere in this issue : 
and Edward Sackville-West writes at length 
about this splendid undertaking, which has 
been crowned with notable success, in his 
quarterly article. 


Trevor Harvey 

Owing to illness, Ivan Clayton has been 
unable to review records this month, but 
we were lucky in being able to call again 
on the valuable services of Trevor Harvey, 
and hope his commitments will enable him 
to undertake regular reviewing once more. 





A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


| HAVE noticed lately, with increasing 
alarm, the tendency, on the part of the 
recording companies, to embrace the 
modern passion for omnibus volumes, for 
complete performances of a composer’s 
entire oeuvre—or, if not that, at least some 
part of it, concertos, symphonies, or what- 
not. The aim may be laudable enough in 
itself, and there can be few musical persons 
who are not glad of the opportunity to 
discover for themselves just how much of 
Vivaldi and Telemann is worth reviving, 
or to decide that the lapsed works of 
Schumann really are as unrewarding as 


public and critical indifference would 
suggest. But it is the bulky, indigestible 
effect these projects create, and the un- 
avoidably middling standard entailed by 
haste and staleness, of which anyone with 
taste must be aware. Sets of twelve Violin 
Concertos by Vivaldi and Corelli, all the 
Flute Sonatas of Bach and Handel, the 
entire piano works of Mozart and Chopin, 
all crowded on to the minimum number of 
LP discs: such presentations induce a 
feeling of despair. Of course it is nice to 
possess the Flute Sonatas of Bach in 
admirable performances (Brunswick) ; but 
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to be obliged to acquire them all at once— 
even though one is not obliged to play 
them on end—seems to me an_ unsatis- 
factory way of buying recorded music, 
since the uniformity conferred by a single 
performer, or even by an ensemble, on 
music that is at all various in mood and 
technique, is bound to impair the value of 
the set as a whole. No one pianist, for 
instance, can be expected to play all the 
works of any composer with equal under- 
standing. In the past, no artist would have 
thought himself capable of such a project, 
or have considered attempting it. Possibly 
it was Schnabel’s Beethoven festivals which 
started the present craze for the musical 
omnibus ; and certainly Schnabel was an 
exception to the rule. But the first two 
published discs of Mozart’s complete piano 
works (Columbia) suggest that, great 
pianist though he is, Gieseking has accepted 
an impossible task. I make no doubt that 
he has been at pains to learn all this music 
with the most conscientious thoroughness— 
and that is just the impression I receive on 
listening to the recorded result. Irresistibly 
the image arises of the pianist leaning 
forward on the stool, peering at the score 
and playing, cautiously and accurately. but 
without the slightest sense of ease or 
spontaneity, exactly what he sees on the 
page. Nothing could be more destructive 
of enjoyment than this kind of effect: to 
communicate pleasure an executant needs 
to know the music so well that he seems not 
to have to think about it. Gieseking’s 
Debussy (the Images, Estampes, and Pour le 
piano have just been issued on a single 
Columbia LP) carries just that conviction, 
because he has known these pieces intimately 
for years ; but all Mozart... ? Gloomy 
reports reach me, from across the Atlantic, 
of Arrau’s complete recording of the works 
of Chopin, of which the first disc has been 
advertised but not yet published. Let us 
hope the reports are wrong ; but it seems 
unlikely that any pianist—even Arrau— 
would be temperamentally capable of play- 
ing the Waltzes, the Scherzos and the 
Nocturnes with equal conviction. Rubin- 
stein has essayed the feat—in my view with 
very partial success. 

When it comes to larger ensembles, the 
danger of failure is of course less, because 
the music does not depend to anything like 
so great an extent on individuality of 
performance. The Schneider Quartet, 
which has been working its way through all 
the string quartets of Haydn (Nixa), is a 
case in point, though even here I cannot 
help wishing the opus numbers had been 
shared out between several different 
quartets. Op. 17, for instance, was a 
brilliant success; so was Op. 50; but 
Op. 20 showed a considerable lowering of 
standard. I have, of course, no idea in 
what order the works were recorded, or 
how many at a time: the point is 
immaterial: I am concerned only with the 
result, which has the patchiness that is all 
but inevitable in the circumstances. The 
Piano Concertos of Mozart are in rather 
different case: no one pianist has yet 
attempted to record all of these, although 
Balsam and Badura-Skoda have offered us 
a good many. One way or another, a great 
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many of these wonderful pieces have been 
recorded or re-recorded since the war, and 
mostly with very moderate success. It is 
not that the soloists, or even the orchestras, 
were ill chosen; but again and again I 
have got the impression that the failure 
was due to a “rush job ”’—too little 
rehearsal, too superficial a knowledge of 
the work, a recording session containing too 
many different works, a pianist just 
managing to squeeze in a couple of Mozart 
concertos between a concert in Ankara and 
another in New York (with a recital in 
Paris and two recording sessions in London 
on the way). Looking down the recent list 
of Mozart concertos, only two stand out as 
distinct successes: K.238 in B flat and 
K.246 in C major, played by Artur Balsam 
and the Winterthur Orchestra (Nixa), and 
Badura-Skoda’s delicately turned but rather 
too mild versions of K.491 and 495 (Nixa). 
Gieseking’s K.488 in A major (Columbia) 
sounds very much better in the LP transfer 
than it did on SP, but I still find the Finale 
too much of a skelter. This lovely work has 
had bad luck since the war, and the latest 
version, by Clifford Curzon (Decca), is 
quite insufficient. I had hoped, likewise, 
that Dame Myra Hess’s recording of K.271 
in E flat would at last give us a satisfactory 
LP version of this scintillating concerto ; 
but, like nearly all the Perpignan and 
Prades discs. this one is too rawly recorded 
to permit us to savour what was doubtless a 
carefully studied performance. Of all the 
Casals festival issues only two have seemed 
to me worth possessing: Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante and Oboe Quartet. ; 

These grumbles are leading up to the one 
recent case of “complete” recording 
which seems to me an all but unqualified 
success: the Decca issues of Vaughan 
Williams’ symphonies by the L.P.O. under 
Sir Adrian Boult. Nos. 2 and 3 came out 
some time ago, and now we have the rest— 
although at the time of writing I still have 
to hear the 7th. The reasons for the high 
quality of these discs are not far to seek: 
enormous care has quite evidently gone to 
the preparation of the works, and the 
engineering (in several cases a very ticklish 
job, in view of the large forces involved) 
was most capably managed. No. 1, the 
Sea Symphony, with its large chorus, must 
have been particularly difficult to get on to 
disc. Heard after a long interval of time, 
this work seems better than I had expected. 
For one thing, it has the initial advantage 
of Walt Whitman’s magnificent words, 
which intensify the best music in the 
symphony and carry what is weak and 
sentimental—e.g. ‘‘ Token of all brave 
captains ”’ in the first movement, the pedal 
point a few pages later, the B flat major 
tune in the Scherzo: ‘“‘choral society ” 
music in the most conventional sense. I 
feel, too, that the slow movement is in- 
adequate to the situation expressed by the 
text. The mysteries of night and of solitude 
have been better celebrated since, and by 
Vaughan Williams himself. The Finale is 
perhaps too long, but it contains at least one 
passage of which the mature composer might 
be proud—the duet for soprano and bari- 
tone: “‘O soul, thou pleasest me”. The 
performance is a remarkably fine one: the 
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soloists are well chosen (for almost the first 
time Miss Isobel Baillie’s high notes do not 
catch the microphone), the chorus sing 
with fervour, and the recording is unusually 
comprehensive. (This, and the Nixa 
version of Walton’s Belshazzar (also L.P.O. 
Boult), show that at last the gramophone 
has become able to cope with choral and 
orchestral forces on a large scale, without 
the cramped or raucous effect which has 
spoilt so many past recordings of the kind. 


No. 4 has been a stumbling-block to many. 
even of the composer’s most ardent admirers. 
and it is true that the old SP set was hardly 
calculated to recommend the work, for it 
made harsher what was already harsh 
enough. The symphony is highly strung 
music, inspired by what sounds like bellicos* 
resentment. It is an extraordinarily powerful 
work, un-English only in its patent ferocity. 
There are, of course, passages of mysterious 
calm : (the end of the first movement, with 
its C sharp minor and major, see-saw, and, 
in the Andante, of melancholy resignation. 
This movement is indeed a most profound 
piece of music, and it is of interest to note 
that, when the recording was made, the 
composer, who, it seems, has long been 
dissatisfied with its ending, directed the 
flautist to play E instead of F (the last note 
in the published score). This, heard against 
a soft string chord of F major, creates a 
seventh and may be felt either as 
more in keeping with the angular har- 
monic scheme of the symphony or as 
leading to the key of the Scherzo—D minor. 
Perhaps we are supposed to hear the note 
as a mere suspension, supplying the final F 
in our minds, after the music has died away : 
but this explanation does not recommend 
itself to me, who finds the augmented seventh 
quite satisfying in itself. The performance 
of the symphony, of which Sir Adrian has 
always been the finest exponent, is electrify- 
ing and the recording one of the triumphs 
of the gramophone. 


Since No. 5 (sometimes called “‘ The 
Pilgrim ’’, because of its association with 
the music to the composer’s opera on that 
subject) is perhaps the finest of the lot, it is 
a pity that this is the only one of the series 
which is imperfectly recorded. The sym- 
phony, which is grave and meditative, is 
dominated by the string band (as the 
Fourth is dominated by the wind and brass), 
and the tone of the L.P.O. strings is given a 
slight edge which disturbs, without ever 
quite spoiling, our pleasure in the disc. Sir 
Adrian again proves himself the ideal con- 
ductor for this music, drawing out all the 
Tennysonian pathos of III and managing 
the last page of IV most adroitly. This 
protracted candence—one of the most 
beautiful pages in all the symphonies—can 
sound inconclusive ; but on this occasion 
the perfect legato playing, the finely tapered 
decrescendo, and the slight rallentando in 
the last bar, convince us that we have, so 
to speak, arrived. 


It is possible to admire this work more 
than No. 6: I do myself; but those who 
like strong meat will always prefer Nos. 4 
and 6, which have much in common, not 
only with each other, but with such horrific 
pieces of music as Sibelius’s Tapiola. The 
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slow movement, with its obsessive and 
threatening brass octaves, and the ghostly 
Epilogue, are far more frightening, because 
more imaginative, than anything in the 
Antartica. It is symptomatic that the Sixth 
begins by quoting an important theme taken 
from the Fourth; and the contrapuntal 
Scherzo has a barbaric quality that recalls 
the Sacre du Printemps (e.g. at number 39 
of the score). The symphony is extremely 
well recorded, but at a low level which, at 
optimum volume, brings up a good deal of 
surface and background hum. This is 
especially regrettable in the Epilogue. The 
modest and informal speech in which the 
composer thanks orchestra and conductor 
for their work is recorded at the end of 
No. 6 and will in time acquire documentary 
importance. 

Although I still have to hear the Decca 
version of No. 7, we have the Hallé/ 
Barbirolli issue (H.M.V.), which could 
scarcely be improved upon. The view is, 
I know, a most unpopular one, even among 
thorough-going admirers of the composer, 
but I cannot think that the Antartica stands 
at all high in the Vaughan Williams canon. 
I admit that the grey-white opening is very 
fine ; but elsewhere the provenance of the 
music is painfully obvious. III, which is 
cluttered up with “ effects’, is as good as 
Respighi—but not better ; and page after 
page of IV not only describe, but are, a 
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featureless waste. To strive after effect 
sometimes suited Strauss; but Vaughan 
Williams is not that kind of musician, and 
in the Antartica I feel that he has gone 
outside his scope, which, though very deep, 
has never been particularly wide. 

I notice that some correspondents are 
agitating for single-sided LP discs. This 
seems a very reasonable idea, in view of the 
high cost of LPs and the absurdity of some 
couplings (e.g. the Toscanini issue of 
Prokofiev’s ‘‘ Classical Symphony” with 
Gershwin’s American in Paris, and France 
Ellegaard’s coupling of Nielsen’s serious 
Chaconne with some frivolous Liszt). But if 
an alternative plan were adopted, and 
everything were to be issued in half a dozen 
different couplings, the poor discographer’s 
head would sink finally beneath the waves. 

In conclusion, I should like to press for a 
rather more consistent policy in the matter 
of LP cover designs. Some ghastly horrors 
have been committed, and none of the 
companies is wholly guiltless. Would it not 
be a good idea to commission such covers 
from the best designers of book jackets— 
artists like John Piper and Lynton Lamb— 
who could be counted on not to commit 
some beastly solecism? Since they are 
backed by notes which often are, and 
always ought to be, informative, LP covers 
have become an important feature of the 
presentation. 





MARIO DEL MONACO 


By HAROLD 


N the first two articles of this new series 

I wrote about two of to-day’s leading 
Italian sopranos, Callas and Tebaldi. I now 
want to turn to two of Italy’s leading 
tenors, Mario del Monaco, and next 
month, Giuseppe di Stefano. 

Del Monaco was born in Florence in the 
early 1920’s—like many prima-donnas he 
keeps his exact age a secret! His father was 
an important member of the Pesaro City 
Council, and it was in that city that del 
Monaco was brought up. The family 
appears to have been a musical one, his 
mother was a soprano of some talent, but 
did not make a professional career ; and 
the tenor tells how as a child he knew many 
operatic arias, and dreamed of the day he 
would make music his life. 

His education was at the Conservatory 
of Pesaro, where he studied music (piano, 
harmony, theory and history of music) ; 
his teachers included Luisa Melai-Palazzini 
and Maestro Arturo Melocchi. He also 
spent much of his time at the Art Academy 
of Pesaro, where he studied sculpture and 
painting. 

When del Monaco was thirteen, he sang 
(non-professionally) on the stage for the first 
time ; this was at the Teatro Beniamino 
G‘gli at Mondalfo, where he appeared in 
Massenet’s cantata for voice and orchestra, 
Narcisse. 

When del Monaco was twenty, he was 
invited by Tullio Serafin to enter for a 
competition for a place in the Studio 
attached to the Teatro dell’ Opera, Rome, 
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and gained the place from eighty « n- 
petitors. The tenor has never been ‘oo 
happy studying with coaches and teachers, 
and after six months he decided to have no 
other teacher than himself—and to this day 
del Monaco relies on personal study and 
listening to records of the great artists of the 
past, in order to prepare himself for new 
roles. 

For six and a half years he was in the 
Italian army, occasionally singing. His 
appearances included Turiddu at the 
Teatro di Cagli, Pesaro, in 1939, and what 
he regards as his professional début, 
Pinkerton at the Teatro Puccini, Milan, on 
January ist, 1941. During the 1943-4 
season, the Scala was performing at Como, 
and del Monaco sang Rodolfo in La 
Bohéme with Maria Minazzi, Mariano 
Stabile and Tancredi Pasero. 

His first really big season was that of 
1945-6, when his appearances included 
Radames at the first post-war season at the 
open-air arena of Verona, with Maria 
Pedrini, Elena Nicolai, and Ettore Nava, 
conductor Sergio Failoni, Andrea Chenier 
at Trieste with the young Tebaldi, and 
Pinkerton at the Teatro Lirico with the 
Scala Milan Company, with Iris Adami- 
Coradetti. In the autumn of the same year 
he came to Covent Garden with the San 
Carlo Company, although he had not at 
that time been particularly associated with 
them. 

His début at Covent Garden as Cavara- 
dossi was on September 12th. I wrote on 
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in 





Mario del Monaco as Radames 


my programme: “Rather a_ metallic 
voice, which I hope will develop as did 
Martinelli’s—a future Otello perhaps ’’. 
While Desmond Shawe-Taylor wrote in the 
New Statesman: ‘‘ The performance of 
Tosca was saved from nullity by Mario del 
Monaco, a young tenor who is probably 
the most handsome and romantic Cavara- 
dossi ever seen at Covent Garden. I fear 
that Hollywood will snap him up, and this 
will be a pity, because he has a good deal 
of voice, still a little on the raw side, but 
powerful, ringing and heroic ”’. 

While at Covent Garden, del Monaco 
was also heard as Canio (the first he had 
ever sung), Pinkerton and Rodolfo. There 
then followed four seasons in the leading 
opera houses of Italy and South America, 
as well as guest appearances in Egypt, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, 
during which period del Monaco’s reper- 
tory was further increased to include, 
besides the roles already mentioned, Man- 
rico, Alvaro, Riccardo (Ballo), Enzo 
(Gioconda), Loris (Fedora), des Grieux 
(Manon Lescaut), Dick Johnson (Fanciulla 
del West), Calaf and Don José. 

It was in the summer of 1950 that del 
Monaco sang his first Otello, this was at 
the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. ‘“‘ An 
impersonation of dramatic intensity, pathos 
and tenderness which was acclaimed by 
the audience ’’, wrote one of Buenos Aires’ 
leading critics. 

In the autumn of the same year, he made 
his North American début at San Francisco, 
opening the season as Radames with 
Tebaldi, and also appearing in the title role 
of Andrea Chenier with Licia Albanese. 
Rudolf Bing journeyed specially from New 
York to hear him and invited him to join 
the Metropolitan ; del Monaco was unable 
to do this for the 1950-51 season, but broke 
his journey back to Europe to appear there 
in one performance of Manon Lescaut. He 
was however able to join the company for 
the 1952-53 season and was again with 
them last year. His New York roles have 
included in this order, Radames, Turiddu, 
Otello, Edgardo, Don José, Alvaro, Cavara- 
dossi and Canio. 
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During his first season in New York, he 
was strongly criticised «for singing too 
loudly, for his lack of taste, and for acting 
in a “ provincial”? manner—that he had 
a thrilling and magnificent vocal organ 
was never denied—it was the way that he 
used it that was open to criticism. Not until 
half-way through the 1952-53 season, when 
he sang Don Alvaro in La Forza del Destino, 
did he receive a really good Press. One 
critic wrote: ‘‘ His performance was in 
every respect one of the best he has given 
this year. The young tenor made the aria 
Oh, tu che in seno agli’angeli a marvel of vocal 
colouring and interpretation, and he main- 
tained the same high level of execution in 
what followed. Mr. del Monaco revealed, 
above all, a most remarkable stylistic 
affinity to the vivid drama of Verdi’s 
music and to the severe emotional demands 
of the role”. 

Similar praise was accorded to other of 
his performances during the latter part of 
that season. Yet his appearances as Alvaro 
at the Florence Festival, a few months later, 
were again criticised for lack of taste ! 

He opened the current season at the Scala, 
singing Hagenbach in Catalani’s La Wally, 
and has also been heard as Manrico, 
and Otello. His appearances in this last 
role at the Paris Opéra earlier this 
year were a great success, though again 
leading critics noticed del Monaco’s 
tendency to sing full-out nearly all the time. 

The good and the bad side of this singer’s 
art can be heard in the complete Aida set 
on Decca—the thrilling voice, the in- 
exhaustible stream of tone—the lack of 
poetry and subtlety. In the Pagliacci we 
have indeed a thrilling performance, 
perhaps verissmo opera is more suited to 
this singer than Verdi, but we must reserve 
our judgment on that point until Decca 
gives us the complete Otello that they 
promise, with this singer and de Sabata. 

There is something of Pertile in del 
Monaco’s declamatory style, though un- 
like that great tenor, he has not as yet 
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become a fine musician. If he does so, and 
that is easily within the realms of possibility, 
for he is still quite young, then he may yet 
be the greatest dramatic tenor of the 
day, for not only has he a powerful and rich 
voice, but one that can sound beautiful too, 
if the singer cares to make it so. 


DEL MONACO RECORDINGS 
Complete Operas 
Aida, with Tebaldi, Stignani, Protti ; 
Erede. LXT 2735-7 
Pagliacci, with Petrella, Protti, Poli, di 
Palma; Erede. LXT 2845-6 (3 sides) 
(on 4th side operatic recital comprising) 
Forza del Destino—O tu che in seno. 
Rigoletto—Questa o quella and La Donna 
é mobile. 
La Gioconda—Cielo e Mar. 
La Juive—Rachel, quand du Seigneur.) 


Verdi and Puccini Recital 
Luisa Miller—Quando le sere al placido. 
Traviata—De’ miei bollenti spiriti. 
Macbeth—Ah ! la paterna mano. 
Tosca—Recondita Armonia and E lucevan 
le stelle. 
Fanciulla del West—Ch’ella mi creda. 
Manon Lescaut—No! pazzo son! guardate. 
Turandot—Non piangere, Lit. LX3094 
Aida—Extracts from complete recording: 
Ciel! mio padre; pur ti riveggo; 
Fuggiam gli ardori inospiti (Nile 
Scene). LW 5045 
Amneris-Radames duet, Act IV and 


Closing Duet. LW 5080 
Verdi Recital 

All items on side 1 of LX 3094, plus Celeste 

Aida. LW 5064 


Operatic Recital 
All items on side 4 of Pagliacci set, but The 
Prologue instead of La Fuive aria. 
LW 5093 
Not yet obtainable in this country Cavalleria 
Rusticana—complete London set with Eleno 
Nicolai, Aldo Pratti, Laura Didiers Anna 
Mhrie Andelli, conductor Franco Ghiore. 
: LLggo/91 





THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 


By TREVOR HARVEY 


Ts is a very glossy production. Seven 
records (78’s) in a fine box-cum-album 
and a booklet printed on the thickest and 
shiniest paper. Indeed, one could wish that 
the book had been less glossy. For 12s. 6d. 
the avid music-lover might reasonably 
expect something more duarbly bound, 
with many more pages and consequently 
far more information. The pictures, too, 
are something of a waste of precious space, 
none of them illustrating the text—the 
producers could with advantage take a look 
at the B.B.C. Schools Dept.’s admirable 
pamphlets which cover their music broad- 
casts. 

The text and the recorded commentary 
are, of course, by the redoubtable Mr. 
Sidney Harrison and, as anyone who has 
heard him talk would expect, are full of 
helpfulness, good sense and insight. The 
text is not to be cursorily read. Indeed, 


anyone who expects this to be “ music 
made easy” will find himself mistaken. 
Very many paragraphs should be read 
several times and then taken merely as a 
starting point for further thought, reading 
and listening. Mr. Harrison is particularly 
good on the “ feel ” of rhythm and on the 
flexibility of phrasing. And the book is 
scattered with sound commonsense like : 
“The plain fact is that you may have to 
listen to a piece half a dozen times before its 
shape becomes clear. That is your practice’’. 
And he continues with the admirable advice 
that the best way to listen to new music is 
to hear inattentively the first few times and 
only then to begin to listen with concentra- 
tion. Unexpected advice, probably, but how 
very sound when you come to think of it. 
He encourages you, too, to try to follow 
music even though you cannot actually read 
the score—another valuable thing that 
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unskilled listeners are often afraid to try, 
yet how helpful it can be. The book is full 
of such things. 

There is, one cannot help noticing, some 
vagueness about whom the book is designed 
to inform. The Prom-goer (see large picture 
on cover of box) ? Then there are far too 
many unexplained foreign and_ technical 
terms, a new one sometimes being popped 
in quite unnecessarily. Thus, after a lucid 
exposition of recitative and aria, Mr. 
Harrison suddenly refers to the latter as the 
cantilena. He refers to the continuo player 
without making it clear that that is only 
the technical term for someone whose 
functions he has just been describing. 
“You must know something of the music 
of the atonalists ’’, he says, not very help- 
fully, for it is only in a casual footnote 
many pages further on that he gives the 
reader an idea of what an atonalist is. 
Ordinary listeners, in my experience, do 
dislike musicians using words in this way, 
as though we want to blind them by science. 

But perhaps a more knowledgeable 
listener is envisaged. Then why explain 
that softness is “‘ marked piano or pianissimo 
—p or pp” ? Or that “ we say quintet for 
five, quartet for four, trio for three, but 
not duet for two ’’—talking of full-scale 
chamber works ? 

Mr. Harrison is sometimes confusing in 
other ways. He never explains (what I have 
so often heard asked) what is meant by the 
word Lied. “If it’s just a song ”’, the lay- 
man grumbles, “‘ why not say so ?”. (And, 
incidentally, do let us have a capital L to 
the word.) Strauss waltzes mean to the 
general listener the ‘‘ Blue Danube,” the 
“Emperor” and all the restofthem. Hewill 
be very confused in understanding cyclic 
form if he does not realise that Mr. Harrison 
means the several waltz sections that make 
up a single waltz. Again, “an operatic 
tenor is one thing: a lyric tenor another ”. 
But can you not have a lyric tenor in opera ? 
And how very odd to devote. a paragraph 
to “Music in Miniature”, a _ B.B.C. 
programme that has been off the air long 
enough to mean nothing to younger 
readers—and even less to Americans for 
whom, we gather, the book is also designed. 

On the records Mr. Harrison is entirely 
happy. His manner is clear and affable, 
his comments most helpful. It was a 
specially good idea, to name one of many, 
to play the first movement of a Beethoven 
sonata and name over the music the start of 
each section, so that the application of the 
text-book descriptior. of sonata form is clear 
to everybody. This is the sort of thing that 
no book by itself can ever do. 

To sum up. It is difficult not to feel that 
the book could have been more carefully 
and more clearly written. For all that, it is 
full of good things and with the help of the 
admirable records the whole production 
cannot fail to stimulate to some extent the 
listening of every kind of concert-goer. 

Books and records produced by E.M.1. 
Institutes, 10 Pembridge Square, London, 
W.2. Complete work, including book and 
seven 12 inch 78 r.p.m. shellac records in 
album, £7 10s. Book only, 12s. 6d. 
Records only, in album, £6 17s. 6d. 
Deferred terms available on application. 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. CONSTANT LAMBERT 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture ‘* Ruy Blas ”—Mendelssohn ; Overture ‘* Pique Dame ”—von Suppé ; 
Morgenblatter—W altz—Johann Strauss Estudiantina Waltz—Waldteufel - SED5506 
SEL1501 


GEORGE WELDON 


and the PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 


SIR WILLIAM WALTON Largo (from ‘* Xerxes ”)}—Handel ; 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Solemn Melody (Organ: Geraint Jones)— 
Orb and Sceptre—Coronation March, 1953 Walford Davies ; 
(Dedicated by gracious permission to Her and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth 11)— Walton ; Minuet (from “ Berenice ”)}—Handel ; 
Overture ‘‘ Portsmouth Point ”— Walton Minuet— Boccherini : . - SED5507 
SEL1506 GREEN LABEL: 
SIDNEY BECHET QUARTET 


DARK BLUE LABEL: 


Buddy Bolden Stomp ; 
GEORGE WELDON Kansas City Man Blues (Sidney Bechet with 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Bob Wilber’s Wild Cats); Shake "em up; 
Overture ‘* Samson "—Handel ; My woman’s Blues : - SEG7509 
Overture ** Light Cavalry ” Suppé 
verture ** Light Cavalry "—von ~————— ERROL GARNER 
Lover ; Fine and Dandy ; Sophisticated Lady ; 
Poor Butterfly - : - - SEG7510 
ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA JOHNNIE RAY 
Verdi Overtures : Cry; The little white cloud that cried ; 
“La Forza del Destino ” ; Walkin’ my Babv hack home; Don’t blame me 


** Nabucco ” - SED5505 SEG751) 
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She wears red feathers; Feet up; When you were sweet sixteen ; Dream of Olwen 
The Roving Kind - SEG7513 SEG7512 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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i... Highest Recommendation 
Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


both recommend Clendisc and Fredorec: in Record Year 2. @ 
I have remarked elsewhere on the fundamental importance of keeping records, ® 
and particularly microgroove records, clean and free from CVEIY The Fredorec record cleaning sponge 
speck of dust. For this | know of nothing more suitable in polythene bag 3/-, postage 3d. 
than the Fredorec Sponge which is made of soft plastic and will — lendisc, large 8-02. bottle 6/-, 
: cs oe ° smaller size 3/9, postage, etc. 10d. 
contain sufficient moisture to clean the surface of the record : 
See pat Obtainable from your dealer, 
(as recommended by all record makers), picking up even the tiniest of direct from us. 
particles of dust. . . . I would not dream in these days of playing Sold all over the world. 
a microgroove record without first wiping it over with a Fredorec sponge : 
it can make all the difference in the quality of high note response. 
I have also quite deliberately adopted the practice of treating the surface e 
of the records periodically with Clendisc, not so much because of its 
anti-static effect, but because it does actually clean and preserve. ¢ 


TECHNICAL REPORT from «The Gramophone’’ by P. Wilson, M.A. & 


Record Year 2, published by Collins, price 18 /- 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 
42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: GERrard I/I7I 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


| REALISE that I have not reported for 

some time on the progress of the Haydn 
Society in their project of bringing to discs 
the eighty-three Haydn quartets as played 
by the Schneider Quartet. As of now, the 
group has completed Opp. 1, 17, 20, 42, 50, 
76, 77 and 103—nearly half of Haydn’s total 
output. Haydn Society has presented the 
Schneiders with absolutely tip-top record- 
ing, and the four excellent musicians have 
been turning in reliable interpretations—a 
bit business-like, perhaps, and perhaps a 
bit over-dominated by Alexander 
Schneider’s first violin, but musical and 
worthy for all that. 

Another excellent chamber music disc 
comes from Period—the two ’Cello Sonatas 
of Brahms, played by Janos Starker and 
Abba Bogin. These two artists collaborate 
in performances that have virility, under- 
standing, and technical security. Of interest 
to British readers might be a Classic disc 
devoted to the Elgar Violin Sonata in 
E minor and Richard Strauss’ Violin 
Sonata in E flat. The dignified Elgar work 
seldom turns up these days—in America, at 
any rate—and one wonders why it has been 
so neglected. The efficient performers on 
the Classic disc are Jessie Tryon and John 
La Montaine. And, talking about violinists, 
there is a dazzling disc from Capitol, 
featuring Nathan Milstein in music by 
Bloch, Pergolesi and others. Connoisseurs 
of fiddle virtuosity should not miss what 
Milstein does in his own Paganiniana, a 
collection of technical skyrockets based on 
the famous 24th Caprice. 

Westminster has several chamber music 
discs, including a continuation of the fine 
series of Beethoven sonatas played by Jean 
Fournier and Ginette Doyen (the Spring 
Sonata and the E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, in 
this instance), and another in the series of 
Mozart trios. With their release of the 
E major (K.542) and C major (K.548), the 
threesome of Fournier, Janigro and Badura- 
Skoda have but two to go in this series. 
Columbia’s contribution is a disc coupling 
Mozart’s Quintet for Piano and Winds 
(K.452) with Beethoven’s Quintet in E flat 
(Op. 16). Rudolf Serkin is the pianist, and 
the Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet (con- 
sisting of first-desk players of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) backs him up in beautifully 
recorded, expert interpretations. 

Most of London’s chamber music releases 
have already been issued in England. These 
include the Brahms Clarinet Quintet, the 
Mendelssohn Octet and the Brahms Trio 
in B. Other current London releases that 
have been made available in England 
include the Beethoven Pastoral (Kleiber and 
the Concertgebouw), Schumann’s Dichter- 
liebe (Souzay) and Wagner’s Lohengrin. The 
Wagner opera was respectfully received in 
America with a strong dissent from this 
corner. I found the singing forced, off-pitch 
and not at all pleasant in sound. Are 
performances like this typical of Bayreuth ? 
One other London release must be men- 
tioned—a memorial to Kathleen Ferrier 


containing the Brahms Alto Rhapsody and 
four songs. This was received in America 
with unanimous praise. 

Orchestral releases can be headed with 
Arturo Toscanini’s version, with the N.B.C. 
Symphony (Victor) of Dvorak’s New World. 
As a recording it is as good as the maestro’s 
recent Missa Solemnis was poor. It has 
colour, instrumental definition and an 
exceptionally clear bass. Toscanini lends 
to the music his white-hot drive. I do not 
know of a version in the catalogues to touch 
it. Victor also has released, on its H.M.V. 
series, the elegant, polished performance of 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 4 that 
Solomon played with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under André Cluytens. 

Several Prokofiev works are at hand. 
Concert Hall has brought out a Russian- 
made disc of Cinderella (second suite) and 
Romeo and Juliet (tuird suite), in which the 


Bolshoi Symphony is conducted by 
Alexander Stasevich. Both scores are 
melodious, expert, masterly constructed 


and, alas, verging on the salon. It is hard 
to avoid the notion that Prokofiev was 
writing down in much of his late music. 
Whereas in the Third Piano Concerto, 
played by Leonard Pennario and the St. 
Louis Symphony under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann (Capitol), there is a speech that is 
intensely personal and uncompromising. 
Pennario gives the concerto a bleak, sure- 
fingered interpretation. On the reverse of 
the disc he plays Barték’s Third Concerto 
in a rather Lisztian manner. 

Some first-class concerto playing is 
contributed by Serkin and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under George Szell in the 
Brahms D minor. Serkin is in admirable 
form here. So is Ormandy, in his version 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra of the 
Brahms Second Symphony. But some 
listeners will find that there is too much 
tone for tone’s sake in his conception. Both 
of the above are Columbia discs, as is the 
complete Pulcinella that Stravinsky has 
recorded with the Cleveland Symphony. 
This, of course, is Stravinsky’s arrangement 
of Pergolesi music, presented here with the 
vocal parts. It is a score that is very much 
a la mode these days, despite the huffings 
and puffings of the more conservative 
critics ; and while it wouldn’t do to take 
Pulcinella too seriously, there is no denying 
that Stravinsky has touched it up right 
smartly. 

London. has announced a Vaughan 
Williams festival. Until that comes along, 
American record buyers are investigating a 
Westminster disc containing The Wasps and 
Old King Cole (Sir Adrian Boult and the 
London Promenade Orchestra). Both of 
these very English scores are sure to win 
friends for the composer. Westminster also 
has provided a pair of lesser-known Mozart 
piano concertos—in F (K.413) and E flat 
(K.482)—played by Vivian Rivkin and the 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera under 
Dean Dixon. One can understand the 
neglect of K.413 ; it really hasn’t too much 
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to say. Rivkin handles it clearly and 
energetically. 

A smooth-sounding orchestral disc is the 
Steinberg-Pittsburgh Symphony recording 
of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps (Capitol). 
Steinberg makes the score sound less 
scraggy than others have made it ; a more 
pulverising quality seems indicated. Or is 
it that Sacre no longer means as much as it 
once did ; that to-day we look at it dutifully 
and fondly, as toward a dear but somewhat 
garrulous old uncle ? 

Epic records continue to get a mixed 
critical reaction. Some reviewers seem to 
like the quality of sound that Epic makes ; 
others, like myself, find them heavy in the 
bass, artificial in the top range. Among 
current Epics are the Liszt B minor Sonata, 
played by Alexander Uninsky, an accom- 
plished pianist; the Mozart Flute Con- 
certos, with Hubert Bahrwahser and the 
Vienna Symphony (this disc is getting a 
jump on the 1956 jubilee celebrations), and 
Schubert’s posthumous B_ flat Sonata 
played by Clara Haskil. It is this pianist’s 
best record to date—neat, sensitive, well 
organised. Other current keyboard works 
are the Grieg Ballade, played by Stell 
Andersen on an Oceanic release ; and all 
of Beethoven’s marvellous little Bagatelles, 
played for Concert Hall by Grant 
Johannesen. 

Westminster is responsible for two large- 
scale choral works—the Mozart Requiem, 
with the soloists, Akademie Kammerchor 
and Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
under Hermann Scherchen ; and a com- 
plete Handel Messiah, with Scherchen 
conducting the London Symphony, the 
London Philharmonic Choir and a vocal 
quartet consisting of Margaret Ritchie, 
Constance Shacklock, William Herbert and 
Richard Standen. The novelty about this 
Messiah lies in the fact that Westminster 
have tried to approximate conditions at the 
first performance, with an orchestra of about 
40 and a chorus of the same number. What 
emerges is a chamber Messiah, the most 
intimate species of its kind that you prob- 
ably ever will encounter. It is an unusual 
and interesting attempt. Polyphonic 
passages sound virtually skeletal ; tempos 
are brisk ; the entire score has a jaunty air 
and a lack of ponderosity. I am wondering 
how this set will be received in England, 
which has a first mortgage on all Messiah 
performances. 

Victor has released a recital of songs and 
operatic arias by the late Florence Foster 
Jenkins. The great lady, accompanied by 
Cosme McMoon, sings material like Queen 
of the Night, Musical Snuff Box, Adele’s 
Laughing Song, the Bell Song, and Charmant 
Oiseau like no other coloratura soprano 
who ever lived. This is indeed one of the 
vocal records of all time. 





MUSIC CATALOGUES 


Six small booklets have arrived from the 
Nottinghamshire Education Committee listing 
Miniature Scores, Piano Music, Organ Music, 
Vocal Music, Sets of Choral Music and 
Instrumental and Orchestral Music; __ this 
music is obtainable from the Nottinghamshire 
County Library together with a good selection 
of books about music. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


RADE NEWS: Decca is to distribute 

Ducretet-Thomson records in Britain ; 
D.-T. will distribute Telefunken here ; the 
first Victor records (under the R.C.A. label) 
are to be released this month (handled by 
A.R.E.A.) ; Pathé-Marconi have released 
their first Capitols; Concerteum have 
announced a new cut in prices: 44s. for 
their 12 in. records, 36s. for their 10 in. ones. 
And the 45 r.p.m. EPs are now flooding the 
country. 

Club Francais du Disque’s two latest 
records take top honours this month: 
Schiitz’s Resurrection by the Mozarteum 
Orchestra under E. Hinreiner, with E. 
Majkut (tenor), K. Greisel (baritone) and 
G. Schuster-Burgstaller (alto), and Mozart’s 
Masonic Funeral Music, K.477, the 
Clarinet Concerto, K.622, and an Oboe 
Concerto in C. The latter, it seems, is the 
original version of the Flute Concerto, 
K.314, and was discovered in 1920 by 
B. Paumgartner, who conducts the Camerata 
Academica Orchestra. Both records are 
remarkable—artistically and _ technically. 
The Austrian singers are first rate, and so 
are the soloists of the Mozart disc (Alois 
Heine, clarinet, and Marius Briancon, 
oboe). 

Decca have issued Thomas’ Mignon 
(complete) by the Orchestre National Belge 
and the Théatre de la Monnaie Chorus 
under G. Sebastian, with G. Moizan 
(Mignon), Libéro de .Luca (Wilhelm), 
J. Micheau (Philine) and R. Bianco 
(Lothario). It is of course the French 
version of the opera (Mignon doesn’t die) 
and a successful one (produced by M. de 
Rieux). The sound perspective gives it a 
“ living presence ” atmosphere ; the singing 
is as good as can be expected of an expert 
Franco-Belgian cast; the recording is 
excellent. 


Columbia have released an impressive 
crop of Malcuzynski: Franck’s Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue, Liszt’s Rapsodie Espagnole 
(both brilliantly played), Chopin’s Sonatas 
2 and 3, as well as seven Mazurkas and three 
Polonaises. The Polish pianist’s playing has 
nothing of the fire of a Rubinstein, and 
some French critics who like their Chopin 
to be vigorously played have been raising 
their eyebrows. But one should not forget 
that Malcuzynski’s playing is apparently 
of an introspective kind. He doesn’t play for 
an audience but for a single listener: as 
if he were Chopin himself playing in a lonely 
room, at dusk. If this is a valid explanation, 
then the above records are very good 
indeed. Columbia have also issued the 
first LP of a young French violinist, Gérard 
Jarry—a recital of pieces by Ravel, Kreisler, 
Wieniawski, etc. There is some pleasant 
fiddling, technically flawless, but one cannot 
judge of Jarry’s other qualities by such 
works and I would like to hear him in a 
more ambitious piece. 


Pending their divorce from Victor, Voix 
de Son Maitre have been releasing Tosca- 


ninis and Stokowskis galore, and their 
French output has been modest. There is, 
however, a sensitive, smooth recording by 
P. Tortelier and Karl Engel of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas 3 and 4 for ’Cello and Piano, and 
I would also like to mention another V. d. 
S.M. disc which, although several months 
old, is, I believe, unknown abroad: Luigi 
Dallapiccola’s Canti di Prigionia by the 
Santa Cecilia Chorus and Orchestra under 
Markevitch. It’s a triptych commemorating 
three illustrious prisoners: Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, Boezio and Savonarola, treated 
in baroque style, and very efficiently too, 
simple yet impressive in its bare solemnity. 
The performance is superb. 

The first Mercury classical records have 
been released by Classic, one of our most 
important companies (they handle, too, 
Concert Hall). There’s a Beethoven 5th by 
the Minneapolis S.O. under Dorati and a 
7th by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
under Paul Paray. The latter, besides 
being good Beethoven, is remarkably well 
recorded. The disc may compete success- 
fully with the other eight LP versions of 
this work now available in France. 

Philips’ output includes the two Arlésienne 
Suites by the Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Jean Fournet (solidly played and beautifully 
recorded—Philips are known here for the 
quality of their recordings) and a recital of 
French operatic arias (Gounod, Bizet, 
Thomas) by the Franco-Canadian colora- 
tura, Pierrette Alarie. It’s an interesting 
disc, as it offers a good synthesis of Miss 
Alarie’s excellent capabilities. She is a 
singer in the Pons tradition and it would be 
interesting to hear her in a complete opera. 
Philips have also released a series of literary 
records: Authors of the 20th Century (pro- 
duced by Jacques Canetti and Gilbert 
Sigaux). I have so far heard Cocteau, 
Julien Green and André Maurois. Each 
disc is introduced by the writer, then 
extracts of their works are read by known 
French actors: Barrault, Rouleau, Debu- 
court. The Maurois record would be a 
gem for British collectors who speak French. 
The compared portraits of Disraeli and 
Gladstone are alone worth the expenditure. 

Ducretet-Thomson have released another 
splendid M.-A. Charpentier record, played 
by the Orchestre de la Société de Musique 
de Chambre de Paris (under P. Capdevielle), 
including the David and Jonathan Overture, 
a Symphonie pour un reposoir, Tenebrae factae 
sunt (with X. Depraz, bass) and Supplications 
pour les défunts. The music, deep and 
powerful, is one of an unsuspected richness. 
The “rediscovery” of this composer 
proves certainly rewarding! Performance 
and recording are magnificent. D.-T. have 
also Victoria’s Offictum Defunctorum, by 
the Agrupacion Coral de Pamplona, a 
requiem written in 1605, after the death of 
Queen Maria of Spain. A noble, heavenly 
and pure work, yet so funereal and typically 
Spanish that one almost visualises the 
Escorial crypts. The Agrupacion is an 
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ensemble of high quality. D.-T. have also 
recorded the Beethoven First Piano Con- 
certo with Helmut Roloff and the Radio- 
Berlin Orchestra under K. Rucht, a solid, 
affirmative performance, quite un-Giese- 
king-like, but efficient and pleasant in its 
own way. 


Chant du Monde have released works by 
two contemporary Soviet composers: 
Vadim Gomuliaka’s Subcarpathian Sketches 
and Arno Babadjanian’s Heroic Ballad for 
piano and orchestra. The former reminds 
one of a film score on which Dvorak and 
Glazunov (perhaps even Khatchaturian) 
might have worked. The latter, on the 
contrary, reveals a powerful personality. 
The Allegro moderato, among others, is 
interesting: it’s one of the loveliest waltzes 
I’ve ever heard. Both works are ably 
played by the U.S.S.R. Radio Orchestra 
under N. Rakhlin (Babadjanian, an excel- 
lent pianist, is the soloist of his Ballad). 
C. d. M. have on the other hand a disc of 
Melodies of Duparc and Chabrier, by 
Christiane Castelli. I had never heard this 
Paris Opera soprano before: a real 
revelation. Not only has she a magnificent 
voice, but she knows too how to use it. 

Pathé-Vox have released Berlioz’s “‘lyrical 
monodrama’”’, Lelio (a sequel to Symphonie 
Fantastique), by the New Paris Symphony 
Orchestra under René Leibowitz. This 
work, unearthed after a century of oblivion, 
has superb passages (Chorus of the Angry 
Shadows and a Fantasy on Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest). This first recorded version 
has a grand tenor (Joachim Kerol, especially 
efficient in the fortissimi) and a brilliant 
chorus. 


UNIVERSITY RECORDINGS. 

The University of Oklahoma, College of 
Fine Arts, U.S.A., announces a new 
recording project. This has been inaugu- 
rated with the issue of two records, one of 
a performance by the University of 
Oklahoma Trio of three American piano 
and string trios, and the other of nine organ 
compositions by Liibeck, Krenek, Piston 
and Sessions, performed by Mildred 
Andrews, organist and Professor of Music 
at the University of Oklahoma. The 
publishers suggest that the place of the 
university press in the fields of book and 
magazine publication has long been recog- 
nised, and that, although the recent 
increace in recording companies has greatly 
added to the repertory of recorded music, 
there are still many aspects of performance 
and composition not represented on discs. 
Many of the colleges and the universities in 
the U.S. have outstanding performers among 
their faculty and student body, and have 
also, in their own immediate regions, com- 
posers whose music deserves a wide hearing. 
Thus, it is the purpose of this new project 
at the University of Oklahoma to attempt 
in the musical field what the university 
presses have so well accomplished in the 
field of literature. With this policy as a 
guide, University of Oklahoma Recordings 
will issue only music not at present available 
on records, and most especially it will offer 
the music of composers living in the Middle 
West and South West. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


I am rather surprised that so few reports 
come in nowadays of new “finds” of 
importance to collectors. Before the war, 
hardly a month went by without something 
of real interest coming to light, and often 
the records found were of considerable 
artistic worth, apart from their cash value. 
Of course, it was obvious that the supply 
would gradually dry up, but I still feel that 
many important collections are lying un- 
noticed in attics, ‘‘ junk shops,” and auction 
rooms, and that there is a growing apathy 
among young collectors. 

My own most important pre-war find was 
undoubtedly one I made near Oxford, when 
I unearthed : 


Red G& T 2-2706 Scotti 

Messaline, “‘O nuit d’amour” (1902) 
Red G&T 53394 Sembrich 

Sonnambula, ‘‘ Ah non giunge”’ (1904) 
Red G& T 53349 Boronat 

Mireille, ‘“O d’amor messagera”’’ (1904) 
Rel G&T 3-32180 Ancona 

** Chanson de l’adieu”’ (1904) 
There were also examples by Caruso, 
Tamagno and Melba. 


I found these in a sweetshop, of all places ! 

As Mr. P. G. Hurst wrote at the time, I 
had almost trained my car to stop at second- 
hand furniture shops, and when one came 
in sight in a small village near Oxford, the 
car stopped with a rather special jerk ! 
I asked the proprietor if he had any old 
records, and was greeted with the usual 
shake of the head with which all collectors 
are only too familiar. However, in this case 
the shopkeeper proved very helpful. “ You 
might try the man who runs the sweetshop 
two doors up the street,” he said. “ He 
used to have a gramophone shop in the old 
days.” Well, I did, and the records listed 
above were the result ! 

Other pre-war finds of interest and 
importance were a red G & T of Plangon, 
singing “‘ Piff, paff, pouff” from Les 
Huguenots, which I extracted from a pile of 
2d. records in an open market, and a 
French Homophone disc of the great 
Ernest van Dyck which I found in the 
same market, in mint condition, among a 
6d. pile ! 

However, I am inclined to think that 
some of the very greatest finds have .been 
made since the war. I have been fortunate 
enough to add a considerable number of 
records to my own collection, in this 
manner, including a fine copy of Albani’s 
‘‘Angels ever bright and fair,” which I 
purchased with other interesting discs in a 
Brighton auction room, but one of the most 
interesting finds, which also turned up in 
an auction room was reported from 
Colchester. 

As a rule, I feel that reporting lists of 
rare records which have been found in this 
way is rather pointless, unless unknown 
titles are included, but this collection was 
sufficiently exceptional to warrant rather 
special treatment ! 


Here then is a full list of the red G & Ts 
found on this occasion : 
03014. Albani 
‘* Angels ever bright and fair ” (1904) 
3-32305 Ancona 
** Chanson de I’adieu ”’ (1904) 
54034. Battistini & Cartonini 
La Favorita, “‘Ah l’alto ardor ” (1903) 
53373 Boninse: 
La Gioconda, ** Suicidio ” (1904) 
53418 Boninsegna 
L’ Africana “‘Quai celesti concenti”’ (1905) 
53419 Boninsegna 
I Vespri Sicialini, ‘‘ Bolero ” (1905) 
54266 Boninsegna & Cigada 
Il Trovatore, ‘‘ Vivra contende il giubilo” 
(1905) 
054044 Boninsegna & Valls 
Aida, “‘ 11 ciel dei nostri amori ” (1904) 
3281 Calve 
Carmen, Habafiera (1902) 
52344 Caruso 
Rigoletto 
** Questa o quella ’? (March 1902) 
52345 Caruso 
Manon, “‘ 11 sogno ” (March 1902) 
52349 Caruso 
Tosca, “‘ E lucevan le stelle” (March 
1902) 
52369 (Matrix 2873) Caruso 
Aida, ‘* Celeste Aida ” (1903) 
52418 Caruso 
Cavalleria Rusticana, *‘ Siciliana ” 
(November 1902) 
52440 Caruso 
Pagliacci, “* Vesti la giubba” 
(November 1902) 
z-52422 Giorgini 
Luisa Miller, “Quando le sere al 
placido ” (1905) 
032021 (VM) Journet 
Lakme, “ Stances ”’ (1905) 
052093 (VM) Journet 
Ernani, “ Infelice ”’ (1905) 
3-32518 (VM) Ernani 
‘* La chanson des peupliers ”’ (1905) 
53431 Kurz 
Rigoletto, “‘ Caro nome ” (1906) 
52410 De Lucia 
** Tdeale ” (1903) 
52411 De Lucia 
Rigoletto, ‘‘ La donna e mobile ” (1903) 
2-52473 De Lucia 
Lohengrin, “‘ Sei torna alfin ” (1906) 
2-52475 De Lucia 
Mignon, “‘ La tua bell’alma ” (1906) 
052111 De Lucia 
Mignon, ‘‘Addio Mignon, fa core’’ (1906) 
052090 Plancon 
Magic Flute, “* Invocation ”’ (1905) 
2-52434 Scotti 
Il re di Lahore, ‘* Aria” (1905) 
2-52482 Scotti 
La Sonnambula, ‘** Vi ravviso ” (1904) 
53394. Sembrich 
** Ah non giunge ” (1904) 
052068 Tamagno 
Otello, ‘‘ Niun mi tema ” (1904) 


I am convinced that other collections of 
rarities are still to be found, and would 
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urge all young collectors to persevere in 
their searches. Of course, the disappoint- 
ments they will encounter may prove dis- 
heartening, and the finds will be few and 
far between, but they are so very much 
worth while to the true collector. 

The most coveted of all discs are probably 
the really early red G & Ts, the Light Blue 
Zonophones, and the 1o-in. Columbia 
series of 1902-3. All of these are sufficiently 
rare to make them highly desirable as 
specimens, even when, as is sometimes the 
case, the musical value alone is of lesser 
importance. To the person concerned 
solely with “ high fidelity,” as distinct from 
musical value, they may mean nothing at 
all, but on the other hand, to the student of 
singing, and the musical historian, who is 
able to listen sympathetically, and let his 
ear gloss over the obvious imperfections, 
they are treasures indeed. 

There are so many young collectors who 
have joined our ranks in the last few years, 
that I hope more experienced members of 
the fraternity will be tolerant if I explain 
why the Red G & T is the record equivalent 
of a Cape Triangular to the philatelist ! 

Until 1901 there was no special grading 
of records to indicate the status of the 
artist, and in fact very few great singers or 
instrumentalists had recorded. Then in 
1901, in Russia, we are told, some recordings 
were issued by outstanding artists, like the 
Figners, and Chaliapin, and these were 
given the scarlet and gold label, to denote 
a celebrity record. The modern H.M.V. 
“red label” is the direct descendent of 
these now fabulous rarities. 

In England and the countries of Western 
Europe things were already moving, and 
the Russian celebrity label was adopted 
when a small band of front-ranking operatic 
artists recorded in London. Their efforts 
were given considerable publicity, and the 
now almost. legendary series of the first 
** London Reds ” was inaugurated. 

Among the artists to appear in the first 
supplement were Calvé, Adams, Plancon, 
Scotti, Kubelik and Renaud, all of whom 
recorded in London, while at the same time 
in Italy other artists were busy at the 
gramophone studios, among them being 
Caruso, Bruno, Pinto and Sammarco. 
A number of factors—rarity, fine singing, 
remarkably clear recordings for the period, 
and the names of great artists all combine 
to make these early records of tremendous 
significance to the true collector. 

Within a year or so, Santley, Albani, 
Bispham, Fabbri, Bellincioni, Pandol- 
fini, Marconi, Tamagno, Kaschmann, 
Battistini, Maurel, Boronat and De 
Lucia, and a host of others had helped to 
swell the lists, and for many years to come 
it can be said that the Gramophone and 
Typewriter Company had almost a mono- 
poly of great singers. Meanwhile in 1903 
the Victor Company, in addition to 
pressing some fine records of European 
origin, added many other important names. 
and in emulation of their success the 
Columbia Graphophone Company launched 
acelebrity series, which included examples by 
Edouard de Reszk*, Schumann Heink, 
Sembrich, Scotti and Adams, and possibly 
a little later again the Fonotipia Company 
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commenced their magnificent series of 
recordings in Italy. Also in Italy, in 1902 
or earlier, the Zonophone Company had 
released certain celebrity recordings on a 
light blue label, but these had a com- 
paratively restricted circulation, and were 
never on general sale in England or 
America. 

Another reason why the very early 
records are looked upon as collectors’ prizes 
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is that in many cases no masters exist, and 
so it is impossible to obtain further pressings. 
The masters of the Tamagno discs and a 
number of the Carusos are still there, but 
in the case of most of the other artists who 
recorded in 1902 and 1903, this is not the 
case. We are also unable to obtain pressings 
of any of the Albani discs, or those of 
Fabbri, Bellincioni or Pandolfini (the 
fine Archive record of Bellincioni—VB11 
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—is a dubbing), and in _ consequence 
original examples by these artists are highly 
valued, for their rarity and their historical 
importance. 

I hope I have written something that 
may encourage young collectors to make 
fresh efforts to acquire some of these highly 
prized discs, which will always appeal to 
collectors who appreciate the rare and the 
beautiful. 








(Maitney, London) 


MATTIWILDA DOBBS 

This month Columbia have released their 
first record by the young American Negro 
colorature soprano Mattiwilda Dobbs. On 
records Miss Dobbs has been previously 
heard in the Nixa issues of Mozart’s Zaide 
and Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de Perles. 

Miss Dobbs was born in Atlanta, one of 
six daughters of a railway mail clerk, and 
first discovered that she could sing whilst 
taking solos in church. She attended 
Atlanta’s Spelman College and in 1946 went 
to New York to vocal study, at the same 
time taking a degree in Spanish. In 1951 
she won the first prize in the Geneva 
International Competition and thus started 
on her career. 

In March 1953 she made her début at 
La Scala as Elvira in Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in 
Algeri. In June she came to Sussex as 
Zerbinetta in Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, 
produced by the Glyndebourne Opera, and 
then in October she sang the role of the bird 
in Siegfried at Covent Garden. This was 
followed by Queen Shemaka in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Le Cog d’Or in January of this 
year, again at Covent Garden. After this she 
returned to New York to make her American 
début on March 8th with the Little 
Orchestra in a concert version of Ariadne auf 
Naxos, again singing Zerbinetta. She 
recorded two recitals in London before her 
return to America : the first of these appears 
this month and is reviewed on page 484 ; 
whilst the second one will, it is hoped, be 
available in due course. 

Miss Dobbs has returned to Europe to 
fill further engagements at Covent Garden, 
to give concerts in Spain and to appear with 
the Glyndebourne Opera in Ariadne auf 
Naxos at the Edinburgh Festival. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





* Denotes microgroove recordings 


ORCHESTRAL 
*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 1 in C 


major, Op. 21. Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de la Radiodiffusion 


Nationale Belge (Franz André). 
Telefunken LGM65020 (10 _ in, 
27s. 34d.). 


This is a very inadequate performance. 
It 4s dull dynamically, ranging only between 
piano plus and forte minus. We constantly 
miss a real pp, notably in the slow movement 
which thus loses so much of its magic: the 
ff outbursts, which always want such 
emphasis in Beethoven, are nothing like: 
and we never get a really exciting crescendo, 
again something so particularly vital to 
Beethoven. There is little sense of the 
shapely phrase: little imagination in, for 
example, the use of the trumpets. (Contrast 
Toscanini for that.) The music is also not 
well served by the recording, the woodwind 
(and especially the flutes) being too often 
not sufficiently audible. Many of Beet- 
hoven’s most delightful touches of scoring 
are missed for this reason, above all when 
we get to those entrancing woodwind scales 
in thirds at the end of the Finale; which are 
almost inaudible. There is also something 
odd about the acoustic of the opening ff 
chord of this movement. It sounds as if the 
trumpets are prolonging the chord in the 
distance, an effect which is slightly to be 


noticed in the opening bars of the first 


movement, though a different sort of sound, 
of course. Odd, because the resonance of 
this recording in general is just about right. 
I need hardly say that the rival 10-inch 
recording (Schuricht and the Vienna 
Philharmonic on Decca) is greatly to be 
preferred. It is an altogether more sensitive 
performance and a far better balanced 
recording. To my mind even this does not 
compare with the brilliant performance by 
Toscanini on the odd side of his 9th; he 
never misses one single trick. aaa. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in 
D major, Op. 36. A.B.C. Sydney 


Symphony Orchestra (Eugene 
Goossens). H.M.V. ALP1134 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


The only rival seems to be Schuricht with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Decca, a wholly admirable performance 
and recording and much to be commended. 
But this new version is also excellent and the 
only fair thing for a critic to do is to cata- 
logue the differences and leave the choice 
open to the reader’s taste. 


The first movement goes well under both 
conductors. Goossens gets perhaps a better 
pp at those little wiggly semiquaver phrases 
derived from the first bar of the opening 
theme. (Those who know the symphony 
well will know what I mean.) On the other 
hand, Schuricht is often broader and 
stronger, especially at the end, where the 
phrases are really rammed home. 


The first big difference comes with the 
slow movement which Goossens takes far 
more slowly. It is beautifully played but 
for myself, I find it fails to hold my attention. 
It is a long movement but with Schuricht 
never a note too long. Yet it is fair to say 
that Goossens keeps the movement flowing 
and never lets the music feel lethargic 
(as a lesser conductor might have done). 
It is a question of what precisely Beethoven 
meant by Larghetto—and whether the slow 
speed holds your interest. 


The Scherzo is also much slower in 
Goossens’s reading and I find it too sedate 
and not rumbustious enough. That again 
is a personal view. The two Finales run at 
much the same speed, though Goossens’s 
performance still seems to have a touch of 
sedateness about it. Schuricht has more 
exuberance. 

The playing is good throughout (with the 
minute exception of bar 368 in the Finale 
—if you care to look it up—where a second 
violin, or so it seems, unaccountably comes 
down to an E in those bars of pure G major). 
It is fine to be able to welcome this Austra- 
lian orchestra so warmly: it can hold up 
its head with the best of them. The sound 
itself is always good to hear and the re- 
cording seems to deal with it very well. 


TH. 
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The May release of 





long playing records 


MOZART 
Symphony No. 35 in D major, K.385 — “ Haffner” ; 
Symphony No. 41 in C major, K.551 — “‘ Jupiter” 
TIZE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG 
CTL 7053 
MODERN FRENCH MUSIC 
HONEGGER: Pastorale d’été and MILHAUD: Le beeuf sur le toit ; 
SATIE: Three Gymnopédies and RAVEL: Le tombeau de Couperin 
THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
CTL 7055 ~ 
THIS MODERN WORLD 
A horn (JOHN GRAAS) ; Some saxophones (BOB COOPER, BUD SHANK, 
EART CALDARELL, HERB GELLER, JOHN ROTELLA); A ’cello (GREGORY BEMKO) ; 
A thought (MEMBERS OF THE ORCHESTRA); A trumpet (MAYNARD FERGUSON) ; 
An orchestra 
STAN KENTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LC 6667 
PAL JOEY 
Overture ; You mustn’t kick it around ; I could write a book ; Chicago ; 
That terrific rainbow ; What is a man; Happy hunting horn ; 
Bewitched ; Pal Joey; The flower garden of my heart; Zip; Plant you now, dig you later; 
In our little den; Do it the hard way; Take him; Bewitched; Finale 
JANE FROMAN AND DICK BEAVERS with members of the original Broadway cast 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by MAX METH 
LCT 6002 


THREE SAILORS AND A GIRL 
You’re but Oh so right; Kiss me or I’ll scream; Face to face; 
The lately song; There must be a reason; When it’s love; 

Show me a happy woman; My heart is a singing heart ; Home is where the heart is 
JANE POWELL and GORDON MACRAE with Chorus and Orchestra conducted by GEORGE GREELEY 
LC 6665 
THINKING OF YOU 
Thinking of you; Speak low; Little white lies ; Miss you; Nevertheless ; 
Mine ; With my eyes wide open I’m dreaming; The nearness of you 
LES BAXTER, HIS CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
LC 6664 


These records will be available during May 
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*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68, “ Pastoral”. 
NBC Symphony Orchestea (Arturo 
Toscanini). H.M.V. ALPr129 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The month in which Toscanini announces 
his retirement is a month in which to pay 
tribute to a lifetime devoted selflessly to the 
cause of music. About that there is no room 
for dispute, and we all remain sincerely 
humbled in face of it. The cause of the 
gramophone is not quite the same thing ; 
here there is, unfortunately, room for some 
regrets along with much thankfulness. 

We can be glad, however, that the present 
disc does not add to the regrets ; for it 
contains a version of the Pastoral that 
satisfactorily fills one gap of necessity 
unfilled by any of the eight other LP versions 
now available—the listener satisfied only by 
Toscanini’s Beethoven can now enjoy an 
extremely good performance, recorded in a 
quality that, in the context, is quite 
reasonable. The more leisurely movements 
suffer from no undue pressure ;_ the slow 
movement proper gains from an impetus 
that some other performances lack; the 
scherzo—complete, of course, with its 
repeat —has enormous vitality. 

Even so, the quality of the orchestral 
wind-playing is not always as sensitive as it 
might be, and this, allied to the generally 
uningratiating sound of the disc—by the 
highest standards—makes it reasonable to 
refer readers to last month’s issue for a dis- 
cussion of two first-class versions of the 
Pastoral that are more suitable for general 
recommendation. These were Columbia 
33CX1124, a very fine recording by 
Karajan and the Philharmonia, and Decca 
LXT2872, a brilliant recording by Erich 
Kleiber and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam. Halfway through that 
review preoccupation with the virtues of 
the Dutch orchestra led me to switch to 
writing about van Beinum instead of 
Kleiber ; I must apologise to the two 
distinguished conductors, and to any readers 
momentarily confused by the lapse. 


*BEETHOVEN. Romance No. 1 in G 
major, Op. 40. Romance No. 2 in 
F major, Op. 50. Yehudi Menuhin 
(violin). ‘Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Wilhelm Furtwdngler). 
*xMENDELSSOHN. Concerto in E 
minor, Op. 64. Yehudi Menuhin 
(violin). Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Wilhelm Furtwangler). 
H.M.V. ALP1135 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
The Mendelssohn Concerto seems to be 
becoming stabilised as a single-sided work, 
and it is much to its advantage. It does not 
easily split up ; the old double-sided ten- 
inch versions made a clean break (cleaner 
in H.M.V.’s than Decca’s) at the end of the 
first movement, and then started the second 
side with the modulatory introduction to 
the slow movement, now sounding out of 
place and unnecessary—particularly with 
all the bassoon’s held B included. Unlikely 
that a listener will now want such a version ; 
but, in spite of indifferent engineering, 
Campoli’s performance with van Beinum 
and the L.P.O, on Decca LXgoo01 (R.H., 
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September, 1950) will take some beating— 
Gioconda de Vito’s with Sargent and the 
L.S.O. on H.M.V. BLP1008 (A.P., April, 
1953), rather less. 

The new Menuhin version is quite satis- 
factory. He plays sweetly, if at times 
seemingly off-handedly ; there is compara- 
tively little of the rhythmic waywardness 
that has disfigured some other of his more 
recent recordings. Furtwangler accom- 
panies well, and secures fine playing from 
the Berlin Philharmonic ; again, there are 
no eccentricities of tempo here, as there 
have been elsewhere, to mar the effect of 
the polished orchestral performance. At 
times, actually, Furtwangler even seems to 
want to push ahead a little more than 
Menuhin ; but he does not very noticeably 
actually do so. 

The recording has similar standards of 
reasonable, not outstanding, excellence. 
The alternative single-sided version, that of 
Isaac Stern with Ormandy and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra on Columbia 33CX1071 
(A.P., November, 1953), does, however, seem 
to me to be of outstanding excellence, with 
a finale that sparkles beyond probability. 
Stern handles the middle movement with 
rather less sweetness than Menuhin, but on 
all other counts I cannot but prefer his 
version to the new one. 

It has an advantage, too, in the backing : 
the Mozart G major Concerto, K.216, 
Menuhin uses the two Beethoven Romance: , 
which follow each other distressingly—the 
drop from G major to F major sounds 
excruciating—and in succession appear 
more tedious than should be the case, or 
indeed is the case when either is played in 
isolation. They are, however, here played 
and recorded well—again, not perhaps 
sufficiently well to iold the field, which 
should probably be headed in theory by 
Brunswick AXL2003 (A.P., July, 1953), on 
which Joseph Fuchs gives a most admirable 
performance of the Romances with Scherman 
and the Little Orchestra Society. In 
practice, however, the occupation of one 
ten-inch full-price LP side by each Romance 
is surely straining a buyer’s economic 
indulgence too far? H.M.V. BLP1022 
(L.S., September, 1953) accommodates them 
both on one ten-inch side, though in some- 
what sugary performances by Heifetz with 
Steinberg and the RCA Victor Symphony 
Orchestra ; the other side springs to life— 
in terms of fiddle-playing any way—with 
the Havanaise and Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. M.M. 


*BENJAMIN. Concerto for Harmonica 
and Orchestra. Larry Adler 
(harmonica), London Symphony 
Orchestra (Basil Cameron). 

*VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Romance 
for Harmonica, String Orchestra 
and Pianoforte. Larry Adler 
(harmonica), String Orchestra (Sir 
Malcolm Sargent). , Columbia 3351023 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). Romance SP: 
Columbia DX1861. 

The Vaughan Williams Romance is a 
transfer of the SP issue which H.F. reviewed 
in December, 1952. This elegant work, 
written when the composer was already 80, 
is a rhapsodic meditation which by its 
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restricted instrumentation gives the har- 
monica scope to show off its extraordinary 
range of tone-colours. I cannot truthfully 
say that I find all-of these musically agreeable 
—the paper-and-comb noise on the last 
chord jars on me each time I hear it—but 
Larry Adler’s virtuosity and musicianship 
are persuasive enough to make most of us 
accept these sounds as part of his instru- 
ment’s personality. The soloist is rather 
near the microphone here, to my way of 
thinking, and the strings (though they 
contribute little vital on their own) are 
reduced to not much more than background 
mush. 


The particular problems of sonority 
which the harmonica poses spurred Arthur 
Benjamin into trying his hand at a full 
(though short) three-movement concerto 
using more extensive orchestral forces: his 
work was brought out at last year’s 
Promenade concerts, and was an immediate 
success. The music has charm, character 
and wit (always the case with this composer), 
and the consummate skill and resource of 
the scoring is shown by the way the har- 
monica, with its sometimes disconcertingly 
freakish timbre (especially when blown right 
into the mike, as here), is used in different 
ways and with contrasting instrumental 
effects—in the cadenza of the finale, for 
instance, the harmonica is thrown into relief 
by delicate interjections from xylophone 
and vibraphone. The first movement com- 
bines liveliness with romantic feeling ; in 
the second, headed Canzona semplice, the 
harmonica reveals what it can make of 
sustained melodic lines; and the finale, 
despite its grace and flowing contours at 
first, becomes increasingly perky, with 
sharply-defined repeated patterns. Larry 
Adler plays the concerto with evident enjoy- 
ment, and both he and the orchestra are 
cleanly recorded. Recommendation is 
unnecessary for anyone who admires Mr. 
Adler’s unique talents. L.S. 


*BIZET. L’Arlésienne—Suites Nos. 1 
and 2. Orchestre Symphonique de 
la Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge 
(Franz André). Telefunken LGX66021 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Sun te, 





*BIZET. L’Arlési es Nos. 1 
and 2. Czech Philharmonic Orch- 
estra (Roger Désormiére). Supraphon 
LPV61 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Trying to decide which of these two 
recordings is to be preferred was rather like 
refereeing a boxing match. Round 1 
(Prelude) —Désormiére : Round 2 (Minuet) 
—André . . . andsoon. There is no doubt 
that Désormiére sometimes does some 
specially good things. His opening bars, for 
example, have more distinction. But in 
general I much prefer André who does both 
suites very well and gets some excellent 
playing. He has the advantage, too, of a 
better and brighter recording. 

Selections from these suites are also 
available on H.M.V. (Barbirolli) and Decca 
(Van Beinum). 

Ft: 
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*BIZET. Prelude (Act 1) ; Entr’actes 
(Acts 3 & 4) from ‘“‘ Carmen ”’. Danse 
Bohémienne from “ La Jolie Fille de 
Perth”. Farandole from “ L’Arlé- 
sienne”’ Suite No. 2. RCA Victor 
Symphony Orchestra (Fritz Reiner). 
H.M.V. 7ER5020 (7 in., 15s. 11d.). 

On the face of it, quite a convenient 
assemblage of some of Bizet’s orchestral odds 
and ends. But the effect is scrappy, as the 

Carmen extracts divide really into five 

sections, and recourse is had to some of the 

L’Arlésienne Farandole for finale—a piece 

more strictly by Guiraud than Bizet. The 

orchestral playing is undistinguished, though 
perhaps adequate for the occasion (an 
agreeable, though perhaps slightly short- 

winded flute player introduces the Act III 

Entr’acte), but the recording is less than the 

best. And the Carmen suite can sound so 

wonderful—listen to Beecham and_ the 

Columbia Symphony Orchestra on Columbia 

33CX1037. M.M. 


*xBRAHMS. Hungarian Dances. No. 1 
in G mi:or : No. 2 in D minor : 
No. 3 in F major: No. 5 in G 
minor : No. 6 in D major : No. 7 
in A major : No. 10 in F major. 

*xDVORAK. Slavonic Dances. No. 1 in 
C major, Op. 46 : No. 2in E minor, 
Op. 46: No. 3 in A flat major, 
Op. 46: No. 16 in A flat major, 


Op. 72. Hamburg Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt). Decca LXT2814 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


The Slavonic Dances are also issued 
separately on a 10-inch disc and were 
reviewed by A.P. in November, 1953. The 
Hungarians are done with plenty of exuber- 
ance and fire, and are produced in a full 
and vivid recording. I sometimes wonder 
whether there need be such violent changes 
of tempo. Very tricky to dance to. Still, 
that is how conductors usually seem to like 
taking them and in the complete set (on 
both sides of an Allegro disc) some of the 
fast ones are even faster. Personally I 
particularly enjoyed the more straight- 
forward ones—No. 3 in F, for example, 
with its really delightful oboe: playing. 

T.H 


*BRAHMS. Concerto No. 2 in B flat 
major, Op. 83. Artur Rubinstein 
(piano), Boston Symphony 


Orchestra (Charles Miinch). H.M.V. 
ALP1123 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

So far, the Backhaus-Schuricht version of 
the Brahms B flat has held the field easily ; 
and I do not think its supremacy will be 
seriously challenged by the present issue, 
despite felicities of performance from both 
soloist and orchestra. For the recording 
here is unsatisfactory, the orchestral tone 
thick though poor in bass sonority, the piano 
rather shallow. In addition, the reverbera- 
tion in the studio is such as to confuse fast- 
moving passages, and the woodwind are 
somewhat unduly prominent in relation to 
the strings. Rubinstein gives us much 
sensitive phrasing: his reading does not 
have the same breadth as that of Backhaus 
(who has the “grand manner” to per- 
fection), though it is hardly necessary to 
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say that it is a most assured and musicianly 
performance. The orchestra also has plenty 
of vigour—too much perhaps in the finale, 
where after an excellent delicate opening 
(taken at a livelier tempo than Backhaus’s 
rather controversial speed) there seems to 
be a general disinclination to come down 
to a real piano. I could have wished that 
the Scherzo (which is marred by coarse 
tone) had a less unstable tempo—here 
surely is a movement that needs to forge 
ahead with unflagging impulse—but that, 
on the other hand, the slow movement had 
more repose. The glorious ’cello solo 
sounds hard driven instead of truly relaxed, 
and the whole section is too highly strung ; 
and couldn’t the strings play espressivo but 
piano? It is, however, on technical, not 
musical, grounds that this issue proves most 
disappointing: so much of the orchestral 
quality is thick, there are short patches 
of noisy surface (though these may not 
appear on all copies of the disc, to be sure), 
and in the Scherzo it was quite unnecess- 
ary suddenly to turn up the volume at the 
major section so that the orchestra becomes 
strident. 


*DEBUSSY. Fétes from “ Nocturnes ”’ 
No. 2. Clair de lune from “ Suite 
Bergamasque”’ (trans. Stokowski). 
Leopold Stokowski and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra. H.M.V. 7ER5011 
(7 in., 15s. 11d.). 

Both sides are, fundamentally, by Debussy; 
there the resemblance ends. Fétes is wholly 
successful ; a wonderfully rich and full 
recording of an extremely good performance 
by any standards. There is a trifle of stage- 
management, and it is effective: the muted 
trumpets in the middle sound extremely 
distant, and the following woodwind just 
one degree closer. Otherwise there is 
nothing here to suggest that the version is 
anything but an excerpt from a very good 
and seriously intended version of the 
complete work. 

Anyone wanting an isolated Fétes will, 
then, be well served. But he will get a shock 
from the backing—a poorly recorded and 
played arrangement of Clair de lune. To 
mention that the orchestra includes a 
vibraphone will give an idea of the style of 
the arrangement ; but to be effective such 
an exercise in foam-rubber scoring needs 
altogether better presentation than it 
receives here. M.M. 


*xDEBUSSY. La Mer. 


*RAVEL. “ Daphnis et Chloé ”— 
Suite No. 2. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 


H.M.V. ALP1070 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Daphnis et Chloé has not been neglected 
by the record companies, and this new 
Toscanini meets formidable competition— 
notably from Suites 1 and 2 played by the 
Orchestre National under Cluytens and 
collected with Alborada del Gracioso on the 
Columbia disc 33CX1134. The present 
reviewer endorses M.M.’s enthusiastic ac- 
count of that performance (THE GrR‘Mo- 
PHONE for last March) ; and further, does 
not object, as he does, to the reassembly of 
the two suites. They contain all that is best 
of the music. The complete ballet (as we 
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have it from Ansermet and the Suisse 
Romande on Decca LXT2775—L.S., May, 
1953) adds only some passages more 
effective in the theatre than the concert hall. 


But no previous recording of Suite No. 2 
—which comprises Dawn (scene 3), Panto- 
mime and Final Dance—is quite so exciting 
as the new Toscanini. The wordless chorus 
(present in the Columbia version) is 
omitted, but for sheer invigorating verve 
and sumptuous, stunning playing Toscanini 
has it. Questions of coupling and complete- 
ness apart, those who want just the Second 
Suite need not hesitate. The recording is 
probably the best that Toscanini has 
received. 


But I think there is a still better La Mer— 
Karajan’s with the Philharmonia on 
33CX1099. Toscanini’s performance, of 
course, is almost legendary, or was so for 
post-war concert-goers until the 78 version 
of this reading (DB21453-5) appeared. Yet 
in delicacy of control and vividness of 
realisation Karajan yields nothing to the 
Italian conductor. In point of sound quality 
his performance is unrivalled. So much 
depends on having every detail of this 
rich score reproduced in_ glowing, 
sumptuous colours that we need not hesitate 
to prefer the magnificent Columbia achieve- 
ment. The Toscanini recording is clear, but 
three steps removed from the realism which 
distinguishes the other. A.P. 


*DELIUS. Paris—The Song of a Great 


City; In a summer garden; 
Summer night on the _ river. 
London Symphony Orchestra 


(Anthony Collins). Decca LXT2899 
(12 in., 36s. 543d.). 

Paris is not a particularly characteristic 
work of Delius, and to that extent it caused 
some disappointment when announced as 
the principal work of the first volume of the 
pre-war Delius Society. In the event those 
recordings were, in their day, of ravishing 
quality, and the new one is no less so by 
contemporary standards ; for if not charac- 
teristic of the gentle, resigned melancholy 
we associate more conventionally with 
Delius, Paris does give an orchestra, and a 
recording company, more of a chance to 
show their paces. It derives somewhat from 
the Strauss tone-poems (it was difficult not 
to do so in 1899), but differs from them in 
that no connected story is related ; instead 
an orchestral technique almost on the 
Straussian scale (and on the face of it 
superior to that of some of Delius’s later, 
more mature work) is used to paint a 
fascinating, kaleidoscopic picture of Paris 
at night and at early dawn. 


It is barely possible to suppose that it will 


‘get in the foreseeable future a_ better 


recording than it does here. Anthony 
Collins, probably one of the two best Delius 
conductors in the world, persuades the 
London Symphony Orchestra into a per- 
formance of sensitivity equal to that which 
Beecham achieved with the London Phil- 
harmonic in the old Society set, and Decca 
have responded with one of their very best 
recordings—clear, well-balanced, smooth- 
toned, and with splendid handling of the 
climaxes as the music ebbs and flows. 
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In a Summer Garden is little less outstanding ; 
but there are fairly extensive patches 
(particularly at the beginning and at the 
end) where balance is at fault. The 
enchanting work, like so much of Delius, 
consists largely of expressive solo woodwind 
phrases with sustained string accompani- 
ment in differing degrees of mobility ; and 
in this version the string accompaniment 
tends often to obscure the solo wind, once 
or twice to drown them. The misfortune is 
a small one to set against the great virtues 
of the version ; but it is enough to enable 
a reasonable case, considering this work 
alone, to be made for the purchase of 
Columbia 33C1017 (December 1953), on 
which Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
give a wonderful performance of the work, 
wonderfully recorded—though owing a 
little in fullness to the Decca version at 
moments of climax. That is, a ten-inch disc; 
the backing is Delius’s Over the Hills and Far 
Away. 

Decca’s twelve inches leave room after 
In a Summer Garden for Summer Night on the 
River. By their own standards, Collins and 
the L.S.O. seem to me to be here just that 
fraction less sensitive, but still much the 
better of the two gramophonically unbroken 
performances of the piece available ; I can 
work up no enthusiasm at all for Capitol 
CTL7029 (A.R., September 1953), a disc 
of miscellaneous Delius pieces performed in 
miscellaneous but not often very good styles 
by Felix Slatkin and the Concert Arts 
Orchestra. 

This fine Decca earns congratulations 
alike to company, orchestra and conductor ; 
it is, like the same combination’s earlier 
Delius disc, Decca LXT2788 (June 1953), 
a fully worthy companion to the outstanding 
Beecham series on Columbia. M.M. 


*xDVORAK. Symphony No. 2 in D 
minor, Op.70. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Karel Sejna). Supraphon 
LPV27 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The finest performance to date of this 
symphony has undoubtedly been Schmidt- 
Isserstedt’s on Decca, a shining example of 
conducting, playing and recording. It is, 
however, a very German reading and it 
emphasises the teutonic influences (which 
are undoubtedly there in the music) to some 
loss of Dvorak’s native freshness. This new 
performance does the reverse. The playing 
has distinction, yet it is straightforward and 
unaffected. The phrases are far less con- 
sidered and calculated than in Isserstedt’s 
version, the big passages in the quick move- 
ments sound less like Brahms. The general 
effect is very happy and agreeable. Karel 
Sejna approaches this symphony, in fact, in 
much the same way as Talich does’ the 
4th—also on Supraphon. And with these 
remarks the reviewer must leave the choice 
to the listener’s personal taste, only adding 
that the quality of the recording, though 
reasonably good, is not up to Decca’s. 

What is not a matter of taste are the 
inflated notes on the sleeve which purports 
to help you understand and enjoy the music. 
It is evidently a bad translation. 

And it must be recorded that both sleeve 
and label describe the symphony as No. 7. 
This is perfectly correct if you count the 
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symphonies in their order of writing and 
include the early unpublished ones, but it 
is going to lead to a lot of confusion. It is 
tiresome to have a Schubert symphony 
known by two numbers, but if we start to 
unravel the tangle of Dvorak’s symphonies 
(while the diehards, sensibly, stick to the 
well-known numbers) we shall never know 
what we are going to hear. ‘* Dvorak’s 
5th Symphony ”, e.g., might refer to what 
is now known as the grd or to the New 
World. Please, Supraphon, let us just jog 
along in our old comfortable way ! T.H. 


*ELGAR. Chanson de Nuit, Op. 15, 
No. 1. Chanson de Matin, Op. 15, 
No. 2. London Symphony Orchestra 
(George Weldon). Columbia DX1908 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). (7 in., 6s. 4d.). 
These Elgarian trifles, originally written 
for violin and piano and then orchestrated 
by W. H. Reed, are given a pleasant, but 
by no means bewitching, performance by 
George Weldon. I wish Sir Thomas could 
be persuaded to take them under his wing, 
and then make the definitive version. The 
recording is tip-top in the 78 form; the 
45 has less body. AuP. 


*GLA ZUNOV. Valse de Concert No. 1 
in D major, Op. 47. 

*MEYERBEER. Fackeltanz No. 1 in 
B flat major. Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). Tele- 
funken TM68014 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

The Fackeltanz (Torch Dance in English— 
but that carries the wrong associations) is a 
tuneful, perhaps rather vulgar, piece, 
played with invigorating gusto by the 
Belgian Orchestra. It was composed by 
Meyerbeer in 1846, in his capacity as 
Director of the Royal Opera in Berlin ; the 
occasion was the marriage of Brincess 
Wilhelmina of Prussia and the King of 
Bavaria. 

The Glazunov is an attractive, large- 
scaled, romantic affair, a larger-than-life 
Viennese waltz such as might accompany a 
Cinemascope ball set in nineteenth-century 
Vienna. The playing is suitably high- 
spirited. And on both sides the recording is 
rich, full and clear. Aur: 


*xGRIEG. Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 
46. Peer Gynt Suite No. 2, Op. 55. 
Dance of the Mountain King’s 
Daughter from Incidental Music to 


‘Peer Gynt”, Op. 23. Boston 
Promenade Orchestra (Arthur 
Fiedler). H.M.V. BLP1033 (10 in., 


24s. 64d.). 

This is a very good performance and 
recording of the suites. The Death of Ase 
is notable for some finely growing intensity 
in the string playing, while the lighter 
pieces, like Anitra’s Dance, have a delightful 
freshness. I think, by the way, that re- 
cording engineers should keep a careful ear 
on their recording of the triangle. I have 
heard some very aggressive triangles lately, 
and the start of Anitra’s Dance does sound 
a bit as if an ambulance is on its way. (A 
small point. For the rest of the dance it is 
just right.) There is a rival performance on 
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a Decca disc but I imagine the decision will 
be easily made for that is a 12-incher. This 
new disc, moreover, has an extra piece on 


it. fy 


*D°INDY. Symphonie sur un chant 
montagnard frangais. Hélene 
Boschi (piano), Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Karel Sejna). Supraphon 
LPMo0 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

It is strange that this music is not heard 
more often in the concert hall in these days 
when a romantic piano concerto is a safe 
bet to fill the house. Of course I must 
hastily add that this is not a concerto ; but 
all the same, the piano has plenty of 
concerto work to do in it and the music 
itself is often swooningly (if you’ll forgive 
the word) romantic. A “ Prom” winner, 
one would have thought. At any rate, there 
are now two LP records of it to be had. The 
earlier, by Casadesus and the New York 
Philharmonic under Minch, is on a 
Columbia 12 inch, backed by Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations, a tiresome coupling 
for the many who already have the Varia- 
tions. For that reason alone many will no 
doubt be considering this new Supraphon, 
complete on a 10 inch. It is a good perform- 
ance—perhaps rather more than that—but 
it does not seem to me to approach the 
subtlety and sensitiveness of Casadesus and 
Minch. The recording is definitely inferior. 
And I would be inclined to say that the 
gritty surface might be just a fault of my 
copy, had I not experienced this too often 
on Supraphon discs. I wonder if Columbia 
will break their coupling up. I shall wait 
for a bit in hope. But if anyone feels he 
cannot wait, then he will get a fresh and 
honest performance with much to commend 
it. Good piano playing, too, from a pianist 
who knows how to blend with the orchestra, 
but when the occasion demands can come to 


the fore with brilliance. T.H. 
*KHACHATURIAN. Masquerade 
Suite. Orchestre de la Société des 


Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 
(Richard Blareau). Decca LW5088 
(10 in., 18s. o}fd.). 


I.C. reviewed a coupling of this work 
with a substantial part of Khachaturian’s 
ballet Gayne last February (played by the 
Indianopolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Fabien Sevitzky). For those who want just 
the Masquerade Suite (already owning the 
complete Gayne on a Columbia record) the 
present disc is indicated. And in fact it is 
a much more exuberant performance of 
the gay, extraverted incidental music to 
Lermontov’s play. The recording, too, is 
brighter in colour. Blareau takes the final 
Galop (with its echoes of Offenbach) at a 
slightly slower tempo than Sevitzky—but 
this is one of those not uncommon cases of 
an unrushed tempo having more intrinsic 
vitality than one that is too much hurried. 

A.P. 





Decca Translation 

The latest addition to the Decca series of 
useful booklets relates to the medium-play 
disc LW5098, a Schubert and Schumann 
Recital by Kathleen Ferrier. The six 
poems are printed in German with English 
translations. The price is 3d. 
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*xMENDELSSOHN. Song without Words 
Op. 67, No. 4 “ Bees’ Wedding”. 
Song without Words, Op. 62, No. 6 
“Spring Song”. Philharmonia 
hanes (Nicolai Malko). H.M.V. 
C 4246 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 7P148 (7 in., 
6s. 4d.). 

Although, now that attractive LPs 
beckon on all sides, a disc containing trivia 
like these orchestral transcriptions may 
seem an anachronism, Malko and the 
Philharmonia give so delicate a perform- 
ance that it is impossible to feel severe. The 
recording is equally good ; and preferable 
in 45 form, since there is no needle-hiss 
even when a good deal of “top” is let 
through. 


*xMOZART. Concertos for Flute and 
Orchestra in G major, K.313, and 
D major, K.314. Camilla Wanausek 
(flute), Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra, Vienna (Hans 
Swarowsky). Vox PL8130 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Professor Swarowsky favours slow tempi, 
and the result tends to deprive the outer 
movements of both concertos of their 
essentially decorative effect and to make 
the music sound undervitalised. For this 
reason one cannot recommend the record 
very warmly. In other respects the per- 
formance is pleasing, and quite satisfactorily 
recorded. The G major Concerto, K.313, is 
obtainable in a prettier account by Willy 
Glass, Telefunken LGX66019, which I 
reviewed last month. This is coupled with 
the Flute and Harp Concerto, K.299. The 
D major Concerto, K.314, is Mozart’s own 
arrangement of his C major Oboe Concerto. 
In its original form (which was discovered 
in the Salzburg Mozarteum quite recently) 
this Concerto is recorded by Marcel Saillet 
on Nixa PLP519. On the whole collectors 
would do best to buy the Telefunken and 
Nixa discs rather than this new Vox: the 
Nixa is coupled with two very interesting 
pieces of church music. A.P. 


Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, No. 24 in C minor, 
K.491. Lili Kraus (piano), Vienna 


*MO ZART. 


Symphony Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt). Piano Sonata in C major, 
K.545. Lili Kraus (piano). Vox 
PL6880 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This concerto performance is not of a 
standard really worthy to be preserved in 
arecording. Moreover it is a poor buy, since 
the C major Sonata is offered in so blurred 
a recording that it must be discounted. 
How odd it is that the post-war Mozart 
concerto recordings turn out to be failure 
after failure: either they sound “ run up ” 
for the occasion, with a soloist and conduc- 
tor who have not reached true under- 
standing beforehand ; else they are stylisti- 
cally disagreeable. Of the three LPs of the 
C minor Concerto only that of Paul 
Badura-Skoda (on Nixa WLP5097, backed 
by the B flat, K.595) realizes the stature of 
the work, possibly the finest of the long 
series. But his slow movement is insensitive, 
the orchestral contribution leaves much to 
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be desired, and the recording too is far 
from ideal. The Curzon version (Decca 
LXT2867, with the A major Concerto, 
K.488) is disappointingly featureless. In 
the first movement Lili Kraus pulls the 
phrases about in a misplaced effort to be 
** expressive’, and the orchestral part is 
poor. In the Larghetto she is not nearly 
steady enough. Mozart has subtly varied 
his theme in each of its statements (compare 
bars 1-2 and with bars 16-17 and bars 
39-40; the delicate changes afford a 
fascinating study). But unless the enuncia- 
of the phrase is shapely and compactly 
enunciated—not dragging—the variations 
go for nothing. The Finale lacks scale. 
The Kathleen Long Decca SPs are better 
than this ; but for people who care about 
Mozart style the only possible set to buy is 
that of Fischer, with the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Collingwood, on 
H.M.V. DB 3339-42, Auto DB8355-8 (the 
** straight ”? sequence is to be deleted in 
June). Though dating from 1938, this is 
also the best recorded version, and will 
afford lasting pleasure. The Americans 
have put it on to LP. 


*xMOZART. Concerto in B flat major 
for Bassoon and Orchestra, K.191. 
Karel Bidlo (bassoon), Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Karel Ancerl). 
Serenade No. 11 in E flat major, 
K.375. Prague Wind Instruments 
Ensemble. Supraphon LPV66 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is the fifth recording of Mozart’s Wind 
Serenade in E flat (when eighteen months 
ago there were none). This Prague group 
is highly accomplished: with the possible 
exception of the horns, who have a windy, 
unfocused quality, all the members pro- 
duce good tone, their intonation is assured, 
and their ensemble playing is first rate. 
They are perhaps a bit on the sober side, 
but they have finesse and, usually, a feeling 
for phrase: it comes, therefore, as a 
surprise to find the clarinet in his opening 
melody of the Adagio not phrasing legato, 
and the accompanying quavers too obtrusive 
—this is an exceptional lapse. Much as I 
would like to recommend this performance 
in general, however, I am prevented from 
doing so by technical troubles on the disc. 
There are periodic distorting rasps (par- 
ticularly prevalent in the first movement), 
and on one of the two machines I use for 
reviewing I could not get the needle to track 
without constantly jumping. Regrettably, 
the other side is even worse: the rasp here 
is merciless and intolerable, and there is 
distortion at anything approaching forte 
level. This is the more the pity since there 
is no alternative LP version of this charming 
lightweight concerto, and this is a stylish 
performance from soloist and orchestra: 
Mr. Bidlo has a smooth, elegant tone and 
plays with great poise—though without the 
twinkle in the eye that Archie Camden 
brought to his unforgettable recording. 

L.S 


Classical LP Cntalegue 

The 5th Edition of the Catalogue will be 
published on June 11th. To ensure delivery 
orders should be placed in advance. 
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RACHMANINOV. Th~ Eighteenth 
Variation ; Introduction, Theme 
and Five Variations from “Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43. 
William Kapell (piano). Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia (Fritz Reiner), H.M.V. 
DA2057 (10 in., 6s.). 

We await patiently an LP version of the 
Paganini Rhapsody ; possibly a transfer of 
Rachmaninov’s own scintillating perform- 
ance would be highly successful—certainly 
it would be of great historical value. Few 
readers of these columns, though, can have 
been awaiting the present disc, patiently or 
otherwise. The eighteenth variation—the 
one, so effective in its proper place, in which 
Rachmaninov sings out in the style that we 
have come to know and love—fills one side ; 
it is complete with the hangover note from 
the previous variation on the ’cellos, as if 
extracted from a complete performance. 
The other side contains the first few pages 
of the work; in which order you are 
supposed to play the two sides, I don’t know 
—neither way round seems at all reasonable. 
The performance and the recording, though, 
are reasonable enough. M.M. 


xROSSINI. La Boutique Fantasque— 
Ballet Music (orch., Respighi). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Robert 
Irving). H.M.V. DLP1032 (10 in., 
24s. 64d.). 

None of the three Boutiques to emerge 
from Hayes (this one, a Parlophone with 
the Covent Garden Orchestra under 
Rignold, and a Columbia with the Phil- 
harmonia under Galliera) can compete with 
the original Decca LP production, LXT 
2555, on which the London Symphony 
Orchestra give a brilliant, vivid perform- 
ance, brightly and fully recorded. Admit- 
tedly the three rivals are all 10-inch discs, 
in the cheaper price category, while the 
Decca, a 12-inch, costs fifteen shillings more. 
But it affords so much pleasure—with the 
luminous, shining orchestral texture which 
the Swiss conductor invariably obtains, and 
vital, springing rhythm—that one cannot. 
even to the impecunious, recommend any 
other version. The new H.M.V. is quite 
good, but the recorded tone lacks the body 
which has distinguished the best nee 
in Mr. Irving’s series. A.P. 


SAINT-SAENS. Danse Macabre, Op. 
40. A.B.C. Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra (Eugene Goossens). H.M.V. 
DB21617 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

The Sydney orchestra is in fine form on 
this disc, well justifying a repeated appear- 
ance in the international field. Occasionally 


_ the wind ensemble sounds fractionally sour: 


occasionally the strings a little rough: so 
they all do from time to time in almost any 
other recording orchestra. The leader 
personates Death with finer tone and style 
than that dubious character ever deserved : 
the xylophone player rattles his bones an 
octave too high throughout the piece—! 
think: it may be an odd acoustical effect 
of the recording. (Curious that when the 
piece was written the xylophone was such 
a rare bird anyway that Saint-Saéns had to 
include a descriptive note in the score, 











